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Radio Programs ‘New York Presents Its Claims 
To Power From St. Lawrence 


| 


Faulty. Declares — 


General Saltzman Memorandum Asserting State’s Rights in the 


Pending Negotiations Given to Mr. Stimson 


| 
Chairman of Federal Com-! 
mission Warns’ Broad- 
casters of Complaints of 


‘Sales Talk’ Abuses 


With a view to determining the rights 
of the State of New York in the St. Law- 
rence waterway development before nego- 
tiations with Canada are begun, a delega- 
tion representing the Power Authority of 
New York conferred at Washington on 
Oct. 28 with the Secretary of State, it 
was stated orally Oct. 28 by Secretary 
Stimson. Frank P. Walsh, Chairman. of 
the New York Power Authority, and Delos 
M. Cosgrove, Vice Chairman, were mem- 
bers of the delegation. 

Mr. Walsh submitted a memorandum to 
Secretary Stimson maintaining that the 
disposition of the water power to be de- 
veloped by the St. Lawrence propect must 
be settled prior to beginning work on the 
dam, and that the State of New York was 
“sole and absolute owner of that part of 


Better Reception | 
For Public Is Urged 





Association Is Advised to Reach 
Agreements by Mutual Con- 
sent Rather Than Resort to 
The Courts in Controversies 


cacanaiemeninananinin the water flowing in the St. Lawrence 
Derroit, Micu., Oct. 28—Maj. Gen. C.! River and to the land comprising its bed 
McK. Saltzman, Chairman of the Fed-/| and the power and power sites in, upon, or 


adjacent to it on the American side of the 
international boundary and is fully vested 
with a legal and inalienable title thereto.” 

Mr. Walsh did not claim that New 


eral Radio Commission, in an address read 
for him here today before a meeting of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, 
warned broadcasters to correct the causes 
of complaints of sales talks over their 
stations, to improve their programs other- 


Mr. Schilling Says Farmers 
Were Saved Hundreds of 
Millions as Result of Its 
Stabilization Efforts 


BeELoiT, Kans., Oct. 28—Asking what 
critics of the Federal Farm Board have to 
offer to aid American farmers, W. F. 
| Schilling, a member of the Board, told 


” e o 

wise, to give the truth about the present F; B d ( 
devcloneanc of television, to reach agree- | arm oar ities 
ments by mutual consent instead of by | ° 
law suits, and to widen the “broadcast | r d S ~ 
band” to provide better reception for the | nv ite to kK uggest 
public. sie | iz 

As a possible improvement, airman | S b M h d 
Saltzman recommended the assigning of| u stitute et 0 S 
broadcasting facilities to States in pro- 
portion to the number of radio sets in — 
use in each State as shown by the 1930) 
census. In suggesting this, he asserted | 
that under the present arrangement, the | 
Federal Radio Commission “is endeavoring | 
to serve two masters, and on occasions is | 
uncertain as to whether to obey the radio! 
laws of Congress or the radio laws of| 
God.” | 

In the absence of Gen. Saltzman be- 
cause of illness his address was read by 
C. B. Jolliffe, Chief Engineer of the Radio 
Commission. An authorized summary fol- 
lows in full text: 

Better Programs Urged 


Discussing programs Gen. Saltzman/|a meeting of the Kansas division of the 
said: a oe s | Farmers’ Union here today that the Board 
ince aiken ee A ee may have made a few mistakes but it has 
laid down in the service area, just so; “no apologies to make” for previous ac- 
must program improvements be made| tions and that many of those who were 
with better entertainment laid down iN | caved” wy dhe Foard in 4000 and 1080 


the homes of the listening public. What- 
ever the nature of the program selected, 
the broadcaster must constantly strive to} 
improve its quality Improvements in| : c : ain 
program quality should keep pace with | limit their chances of future profits. 
imporvements in technical operation. The Farm Board, single-handed and 
“In the case of a new facility like radio, | alone, can not correct the world economic 
reaching into the very ‘home life | depression,’ Mr. Schilling declared, in ex- 
of our Nation. it is inevitable that com-/|plairing some of the troubles affecting 


are denouncing the Board today for fear 
the success of farmers in organizing will 


plaints will arrive. When Alexander Gra-/| agriculture. An authorized summary of 
ham Bell's first crude telepohnes were in-| his address follows in full text: 
stalled on telephone systems, the novelty 


Farm Troubles 


The chief indoor sport of certain busi- 
ness groups is to blame the Agricultural 
Marketing Act and the Federal Farm 
Board's administration of it for all the 
ills with which the world is suffering to- 
day. It is well on this occasion to re- 
count briefly some of the troubles affect- 
ing agriculture and the causes of the 
distress of that industry. The time has 
come for the public to realize the facts 
For we must face the facts squarely and 
honestly and not be misled by misinfor- 
mation and wrong interpretation of the 
| facts as they really exist. 

The Farm Board was organized in the 
middle of July, 1929, and the depression 
and the crash of Wall Street's speculative 
bubble began shortly thereafter, carry- 
ing down with it the prices of most com- 


of the wonderful invention soon wore off 
and many complaints were received as 
to the service rendered. 
Situation in England 

“The telephone company of today with 
its wonderful equipment still receives 
complaints. The telephone company is 
constantly endeavoring to correct the 
practices which cause. these complaints 
The broadcaster, if he be wise, will do 
the same. Complaints are being received 
concerning offensive adevrtising in broad- 
casting programs. So long as our country 
favors the competitive broadcasting of 
today. as distinguished from monopolistic 
broadcasting, advertising must probably 
pay the bill and we shall listen to ‘spon- 
sored programs.’ 

“In England, for example, where broad- 
casting is maintained by a tax on re- 
ceivers, the broadcaster does not need to} 





. > nar “Hors . | 9 
precede and end each program with an-| modities, including those of wheat and 
nouncements of the virtue of any par-| cotton. Even then most people did not 
ee rend of pniee dressing or the/think that the eauses of the depression 
e Ss Vv ar ; r ¢€ r. Oo F wt o, 
merits of any particular cigar, no matter! wore so deep seated as they have since 


Ww ccee y ay : 
oe — eee a spon- | Proved to be In full performance of the 
sored programs—programs in which the intention of Congress in the creation of 
advertising is palatable, and programs in| the stabilization features of the Agri- 
which the sales talk is nauseating. Broad-| Cultural Marketing Act, the Farm Board 
casters, if they listen to the trend of| gave such assistance as it could to pro- 
public opinion, will commence to take|tect the wheat and cotton markets from 
Steps to make these sales talks more palat-| further declines in sympathy with those 
able. Right now the problem is theirs| of the stock market 
and they should hasten to solve it.” . a 

Regarding possible action at Madrid Action in Market Crash 
tending to widen the broadcast band, Gen. | The resentment that went up from some 
Saltzman said: A quarters when the Farm Board announced 

“As you know broadcasters in Europe|a loan value on cotton and wheat will 
not only use the 550-1,500 kilocycle band | never be forgotten; but do you remember 
for their purposes but also may use fre-|that memorable October day more than 

| two years ago when the stock market went 


}to pieces in New York and a consortium 
|of bankers backed by the Government got 
together and pledged $240,000,000 to save 
jthe stock market and the credit of Wall 
} Street. This crash of the market threat- 
ened to take everything along. Who was 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 








Decline in Auto Sales 
Now in Fifth Month 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.} 


Post Offices 


Factory Distribution 800.000 
Under Figure Last. Year 


Factory sales of automobiles during 
September declined for the fifth consecu- 
tive month, and at the end of the first 
nine months of the year sales were nearly 
800.000 behind 1930, the Department of 
Commerce announced Oct. 28 

Manufacturers’ report compiled by the | 
Bureau of the Census show that sales 
of taxicabs gained but that sales of pas- 
senger cars fell off 46,000 and sales of 
trucks slumped more than 300. Trade in 
all three types was below the level for 
September, 1930. 

The September figure of 140,566 com- 
pares with 187,197 for August, 220,649 for 


JOST offices in the United States will 


September. 1930, and 415,912 for Septem-| . @id_ in relieving unemployment by 
ber, 1929, the Department's announcement | 8iving temporary jobs to approximately 
said. This total is the lowest leve]| 171,000 additional clerks, carriers and la- 
reached since November last year, com-| borers to handle Christmas mail, accord- 


ing to an announcement issued Oct. 28 
by the Post Office Department. 


| Postmasters have been directed to em- 


parative statistics issued by the Depart- | 
ment show, and is next to the lowest re- 
ported since before the start of 1930. Only 


In two other months since January, 1929, | Ploy to tke fullest possible extent com- 
have total sales fallen below 150,000, the | petent men and women with families to 
figures disclose {support and who are now out of work, 


it is stated 
The fitness and the needs of applicants, 


The decline in passenger car sales ex- 
tended the slump this year over a pe- | 
riod of five months, while the total num- | 
ber of vehicles of this type sold during|ted by them, must be carefully investi- 

| gated by postmasters before work, will be 


provided, the Department explains. More 


the first nine months of the year is nearly 


700,000 behind the figure for the same | 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


ithought this was eminently fair, a hearing 


{ 


to Give Jobs to 171,000 
To Handle Mails in Christmas Rush 


; | 
Policy of Giving Preference to Unemployed Heads of |\Goy. 
Families Will Be Continued, According to 
Department’s Announcement 


cities in the United States as to their | fill a vacancy in the House as well as in 
|needs for additional help during the| the Senate was made in a radio address 
Christmas rush, show that 171,000 tem-| Yesterday by Governor John G. Winant. | 
porary clerks, carriers and laborers will| The Governor explained that when the} 


as described in statements to be submit-! 


period of 1930. Truck sales were approxi- | than $5,600,000 will be paid to temporary | 


mately 110.000 behind the nine months’| employes, who will begin work on Dec. 13 
total last year and taxicab sales were’ and will receive 65 cents an hour for a 
down nearly 50 per cent | 10-hour day during the period of 10 days’ 
Canadian sales also declined in Sep- | work, it is disclosed. The statement fol- 
tember, reaching the lowest level since | lows in full text 
before 1929, the Department's compila- Announcement was made Oct. 28 by 
tions show, and the total sales in Canada | Postmaster General Brown of plans of 
during the first nine months of this year| the Post Office Department for the em- 


are nearly 50 per cent 
figure. Only 2,646 vehicles were sold in 
Canada last month, continuing the de- 
cline for the fifth consecutive month and 
giving a total sale for nine months of 
77,502 as compared with 138,622 last year. 


behind the 1930| ployment of temporary help during the 


Christmas season in order to afford the 


maximum amount of aid in relieving dis- 
tress throughout the country. 

Estimates prepared at the Post Office 
Department, based on reports received 
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The United 


Gov. Olson Urges 


Fixed Farm Prices 


At Minnesota Relief 
Conference 


St. Pau, MINN., Oct. 28. 

ea, regulation of the market 

prices of basic farm commodities was 

advocated by Gov. Floyd B. Olson at a 

state-wide farm relief conference here 
yesterday. 

The Governor also favored a State in- 
come tax and urged a reduction in the 
interest rate on loans to farmers by se- 
curing from Congress authority for a loan 
to the Rural Credit Bureau of Minnesota. 

“It would seem,” Gov. Olson said, 
“because of its treatment of foreign coun- 
tries and because it is able to obtain 
money cheaply, that it would not be un- | 





| 
| 
| 
York controlled the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence in regard to navigation. 

An opinion by the late William How- 
ard Taft, then Secretary of War, was 
cited to show that the Federal Govern- 
ment “has no possessory title to the | 
water flowing in navigable streams, nor 
to their beds and shores.” Mr. Walsh 
also quoted from a report by President 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce and 
chairman of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Commission, in which he said: 

“On the American side, the State of 
New York has a special interest in the 
power development of the international | 
section, and the coordination of these im- 
provements with the State should be 
undertaken.” 

Secretary Stimson, questioned regarding 
his conference with the New York Power 
Authority representatives, said that his 
conference had been a very pleasant one. 
The New York representatives, he stated, 
had asked to have a hearing and since he 


| 
ment to loan money 


at a low rate of interest. 


upon absolute security—that of the State 
of Minnesota itself. 
“I propose, therefore, to ask the Presi- 


was given them. 

The Federal Government, Secretary 
Stimson explained orally, is empowered | 
by the Constitution of the United States 
to control navigable streams, and no one 
can build the dam without the consent 
of the Federal Government. This is an 
old and_ established principle, he ex- 
plained. 

Power Allotment Undecided 


Asked whether the Federal Government 
shall have the right to allot the power to 
be derived from the building of. the St. 
Lawrence dam, Secretary Stimson replied 
that this was not fully decided. The 
State of New York claims the power, he 
explained, but there is no issue yet since 
the negotiations with Canada have not 
got to the point where it is definitely 
established that the dam is to be built. 

Asked whether the Federal Government 
could build a dam without the consent 
of New York State. Secretary Stimson 
replied that it was perfectly possible for 
the United States to go ahead and build 
a dam to improve the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, but if the dam also cre- 


[Continued on Page §, Column 3.3 
Copper Tariff Asked | 


At Federal Hearing 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 


Water Power Control 
By Government and 
States Is Discussed 





Two Federal Officials Give 
Views on Problem Before 
Western Association 
State Engineers 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., Oct. 28.—Two phases 
of water rights questions were discussed 
|} today at the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Asosciation of State Engineers when 
Ralph B_ Williamson, member of the 
Federal Power Commission, and Dr. El- 
wood Mead, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Reclamation presented their views of 
the Federal Water Power Act and the 
matter of storage of the waters of inter- 
State streams. 

The real economic nature of control of 


water resources for power development, 
Mr. Williamson said, is that “it is local 
in certain phases of its operation and 


Domestic Industry in Need national in other phases.” 
+ Lack of Uniformity 


Of Protection, Mining | Dr. Mead asserted that the States must 
, a as A aca | work out in some orderly way a means of 
Representativ es Assert |dealing with water right questions aris- 
- ing irom the storage of water of inter- 


: hs . sti .| state streams. Huis paper, read by Prof. 
Representatives of the domestic copper Frank Adams, of the University of Call- 
mining industry were before the Tariff fornia, called attention to the lack of uni- 


in the water laws and adminis- 
|tration of streams. As a solution he sug- 
gested the division of the arid regions 
into water districts with drainage lines 
serving as boundaries. 

Dr. Mead said that so far as irrigation 
in the West is concerned, the limit of 
the dependence on the natural flow of 
streams has been reached. Storage of wa- 
ter in reservoirs, therefore, is necessary. 
The Bureau of Reclamation receives in- 
creasing demands for the construction of 
reservoirs, he explained. 

“The growth of the arid West involves 
jan increasing use of water and greater 
|} demand on streams to supply it,” he said. 


Commission, Oct. 28, with testimony and | formity 


data of various kinds in support of a tariff 


on copper 

The Commission's hearing was held pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 434 of the 71st 
Congress. directing the study of produc- 
tion costs at home and abroad with a view 
to determination of the status of the do- 
mestic industry. Copper is now admitted 
free of duty under paragraph 1658 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, but the information 
given tk > Commission at the hearing was 
to the effect that its destruction is in 
sight unless an impost is imposed 


to its own vos 


“This loan would not be in the nature | 
of a gift or subsidy, but would be made} 


| 


| 


| 
| 





WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1931 


Local Regulation 44 
‘Of Resources of 


Federal Regulation Advocated | 


West Is Defended 


| Western Governors Urged to} F* 


Unite on ‘Policy of Re- 
sistance to 
eral Encroachment’ 


State Unity Needed, 


Conference Is Tolk 





seemly to ask the United States Govern-| Arizona Officer Declares That} trom Mobile, 


National Government Is 
‘Struggling to Control Hy- 
droelectric Power’ 


PortTLAND, OrEG., Oct. 28.—The Governors 


Sitting’ the ansking of the’ loan to tne | of, cae, wena, States, holding their third 
Rural Credit Bureau of Minnesota so as oie conference here, were 


urged to- 
by Thomas Maddock, secretary of the 
Colorado River Commission of Arizona, 
to “unite on a policy ,of resistance to 
further Federal encroachment and the 
curtailment of present superfluous ac- 
tivity by the Federal Government in af- 
fairs that should be handled by officials 
answerable to the people at the polls.” 

“If the West desires to control its own 
resources,” Mr. Maddock declared, “it 
must fight to do so.” 


Urged to Unite 


He further suggested that if 15 or 20 
of the western Senators “will unite on 
any fair policy for the local control of 
western lands they can insure its adop- 
tion.” 


“The Bureaus,” Mr. Maddock asserted, 


of |“are seeking to control the waters of the 


western streams, although most of our 
land is valueless without water, and those 
who control the water can control the 
land with it. 

“Federal commissions are struggling to 
obtain control of the hydroelectric power 
of the West. Millions of acres recently 
have been withdrawn in Arizona that con- 
tain potential water power, the ultimate 
value of which equals the entire present 
assessed valuation of property in the 
State.” 

Indian Reservations 
reservations,” Mr 


“Indian Maddock 


| continued, “have been extended in Arizona 


and Utah to include water power sites 
and when these are developed the Indian 
Department, as in the past, will demand 
payment for the use of these siles. There 
is no logical reason why this generation 
of Indians should be supported by the 
western users of electricity even if 


tions to apes the Indians. ; 

“Half of the present Forest Reservation 
lands do n@ include areas with merchant- 
able timber, but they are far more valu- 
able for grazing purposes. Unable to get 
their grazing bill through Congress, the 
bureaus are indirectly trying to extend 
their power and control by having lands 
added to the forest areas that contain no 
timber. The excuse its protection of the 
watersheds. If this is for the benefit of 
cities must the Federal Government, cre- 
ated by the States, intercede to protect 
the cities, which are a like creation of 
the same agency? If for land reclama- 
tion, can not our irrigation States handle 
irrigation problems, including watershed 
protection, as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment?” 

Unemployment Remedy 

J. W. Strode, secretary to Gov. George 
W. P. Hunt, of Arizona, told the Western 
Governors that there is only one remedy 


, for unemployment—the providing of jobs 


One witness, however, announced an in-/| «yt js needed for farms, for cities, and 
tention to file a memorandum for inclu-j for factories, and that increase in need | 
sion in the report to Congress, which may | will continue until the West ceases to 
be of a different character than the testi- | grow.” 
monv received, according to the state- Reviews Financing 


ments of the witness, Cornelius F Kelly, | 
president of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company Mr. Kelly explained to the 
Commission that his memorandum “will 
not be in opposition to a tariff.” He gave 
no further notice of its character. \ 

ing worked out in 


Rates Not Considered fects. When the entire first cost 

The hearing covered copper ore; regulus| turned through this medium, he said, the 
of, and black or coarse copper; cement) nower revenues should go into the recla- 
copper; old copper fit only for remanu-/| mation fund as the leases from oil lands 
facture; copper scale, clippings of new] now go into it, and be used for the con- 
copper, and copper in plates, bars, ingots | struction of additional works. 
and pigs. not manufactured or specially 
provided for. 

There could be no consideration of rates, 
Henry P. Fletcher, the Commission chair- 
man explained because of the fact that 
the articles are on the fre list. The testi-| 
mony taken therefore was confined closely 
to the factors at work in price influence} 
and all of these factors, the tariff pro- 
ponents declared, were of a character to 
favo: foreign copper. 

The principal data concerning the for- 
eign situation and its relation to domes- 


The Commissioner reviewed the financ- 
ing of irrigation reservoirs and asserted 
that the new policy of using revenues 
from power plants to supplement the pay- 
|ments of the irrigators until the entire 
first cost of the works is returned is be- 





prepared to repay the Federal Govern- 
ment the entire cost of reclamation proj- 
ects or should not ask for the projects, 


Utah, George M. Bacon. 


Mr. Bacon stated also that with the 


and detailed engineering studies of the 
irrigation projects and supplementing 
these surveys with economic studies, there 
is no reason why future reclamation proj- 
ects should expect to have part of the 
expenses pared off. He stated also that 
in fairness to those States whose proj- 
ectS can and must pay their entire in- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 
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' For House Vacancies 





Winant Suggests Method 
Now Used for Senate 


Concorp, N. H., Oct. 28. 

A proposal that the Constitution of the 
United States be amended to permit State 
Legislatures to authorize the Governor to 


from postmasters at all of the principal 


be employed at postoffices, a majority of | Constitution was amended in 1913 to pro- 


them working for 10 days, starting on| Vide for the direct election of Senators 
Dec. 13. At the New York City post of-|4 proviso was included to authorize a 


fice where a vast quantity of foreign mail| State Legislature to empower the @ov- 
is handled, temporary employes will be-|ernor to make temporary apointments 
gin work a few days sooner than this) until an election is held. The Constitution, 
date | however, has not been amended to permit 
For this work, these temporary em- | the filling of vacancies in the House in 
ployes will receive 65 cents an hour each | ‘!S manner. 
for a 10-hour day. The Department has| . Phere seems to be, as a matter of good 
available $5,132,123 for the purpose. | caleroes wma oe 
The temporary organization to be em-|Senate should be filled oe pon 
ployed during the holiday season will con-| vacancies in the House in another way. 
form to the policy followed last year when, |The United, States Senate vacancies are 
in order to meet the existing emergency | filled without expense and without delay 
and to provide aid to as great a number immediately upon the vacancy occurring. 
of unemployed as possible, instructions |It would seem that the Constitution of 
were sent to postmasters throughout the | the United States might well be amended 
country governing the employment of ad- | '@ Permit State Legislatures to authorize 
ditional help for the Christmas season, | t®¢ appointment by the Governor to fill a 
vacancy in the lower House as well as in 
Postmasters have been directed under | the upper House of Congress.” 
this year’s instructions to employ to the| Governor Winant’s remarks were made 
fullest extent possible competent men and |in connection with an announcement that 
women with families to support and who|he would call a special election to fill the 
are now out of work. Postmasters will vaaumey te She First New Hampshire Dis- 
: ee trict caused by the death of Representa- 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.3 tive Hale (Rep.), of Laconia, \N. H. ms 


a number of proj-| 
is re-| 


Citizens of western States should bel g 
| troduced a 


|it was declared by the State Engineer of | 


Bureau of Reclamation making thorough | 


| 
| 
| 


“First and foremost,” he _ declared, 
“Congress should authorize a vast pro- 
gram of internal improvements, includ- 
ing highways, waterways, public buildings 
and reclamation projects to be financed 
exclusively by the Federal Government, at 
least in those States which have not the 
financial ability to match the congres- 
sional appropriations.” 

Mr. Strode also asserted that an “ade- 
quate tariff” on copper and oil would have 
a beneficial effect without requiring ap- 
propriations. 

Silver Conference Studied 


At the initial session yesterday, when 
overnor George H. Dern, of Utah, in- 
resolution urging the Presi- 
dent of the United States to call an in- 
ternational confrence on silver, the sub- 
ject was discussed by several speakers 
The resolution urged that this Nation 
should “take world leadership in the res- 
toration of silver to its historic place as 


Column 3.) 


{Continued on Page 2, 








Further Fed-| zation on Unemployment Relief. 


is 


| work on highways. 


the | 
| Government does feel it is under obliga- 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


bor Situation 
Is Little Changed 


Registration of Unemployed 
Begun in Some Cities, Says 
President’s Group 





W significant changes in business 


employment occurred last week, ac- 


cording to reports from 43 localities made | 


public Oct. 28 by the President's Organi- 


Several localities in the South reported 
slight improvement in industry and em- 
ployment Adverse reports were received 
from Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, and San 
Francisco, while advices from Charleston, 
. C., Birmingham, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Indiapolis, Minneapolis, St. Louis, and 
Pacific Coast showed few developments. 

Reports that employment conditions 


Memphis, 


Arkansas. The St. Louis report said it is 


creased buying, Philadelphia reported re- 
tail sales improved, and Boston said some 
industries were improving. 


| 


America’s National 


and Bette 





| have improved somewhat were received! 
Knoxville and | Farm 


| expected that 24,000 men will be put to | 
Chicago reported in- | 


| 


Registration of unemployed has begun in| 


many cities 
ports said that the number of placements 
of job-seekers had increased but that ap- 
plications for work also had grown. 


(The Organization’s report of con- 
ditions in various cities will be found 
in full text on page 4.) 


Mr. Swope Doubts 
If Economic Council 


Would Be Practical 


Difficulty of Coordinating 
Federal Regulatory Activ- 
ities Pointed Out to Spe- 
cial Senate Committee 


Because of the large problems encoun- 
tered in the establishment and function- 
ing of a National Economic Council, as 
proposed by Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, in a bill before the Senate 
(S. 6215), it is questionable whether the 


bill would have adequate results, Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric 
Company, testified Oct. 28 before a special 
subcommittee of the Senate which is 


the Council. 

While expressing his entire sympathy 
with having a national economic council, 
Mr. § called attention to the fact 
thatétae bill would be creating a new or- 
ganization in the Government when there 
are already several dealing with the sub- 
ject. 


i 
; 


Coordination Difficulty Cited 


“The bill would give to this council a 
very large problem,” he said, “to coor- 
dinate the work of all the various activi- 
ties in the Government, so large that I 
question whether there would be any ade- 
quate results.” 

“Mr. Swope was one of three witnesses 
who testified before the committee which 
is acting under Senate Resolution 460 


‘to hold hearings to receive proposals for 


| the establishment of a National Eco- 
nomic Council. 

Dr. Leo Wolman, teacher of economics, 
Columbia University, and Dr. W. B. Don- 
ham, dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Harvard University, also 


testified before the committee. 


Regulation Plan Criticized 


Governmental sanction to permit 
dustries to regulate operations will 


in- 
not 
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Further ‘Sharing’ 
Of Work Advised 


In Civil Services 


r Distribution of Em- 
ployment by Industrial 
Organizations Also Urged 
By Relief Committee 


|More Bank Credit 


Seen As Necessary 





Labor Plans, Providing 
Transfer of Workers to 
Rural Districts When Poss 
sible, Are Suggested 


Further “sharing” of employment by in- 


New York employment re-/| dustrial and civil service employers alike 


was recommended Oct. 28 by the Commit- 
tee on Employment Plans and Suggestions 


| of the President's Organization on Unem- 


| ‘work’ ” 


| 
| 


| studying proposals for the setting up of | communit 


solve the problems of business, Dr. Wol- | 


man told the Committee 

Dr. Wolman expressed the belief that 
much of the concern over the present 
anti-trust laws is unwarranted and that 
the “fear” expressed by business leaders 
regarding the penalties imposed by the 
laws is exaggerated. 

We now have several large producing 
groups “which have an outlook for the fu- 
ture” which are facing much the same 
difficulties as those industries in which 
competition is unrestrained, he said. 

Modification of the laws might help some 
industries “make more money” and this 
might possibly be a good thing socially, 
but it would not be good from the view- 
point of long range planning, he de- 
clared 

Dean Donham expressed his belief that 
a solution to the present situation should 
be approached from the standpoint of the 
consumer rather than of the producer. 


‘American Farms in Aggregate Found 


Mortgaged for Fourth of Their Value 





| level, 





Appointment Sought ‘Slight Decline Shown in Last Three Years in Total of 


Such Indebtedness, Federal Economist Informs 
Bankers Association 


I in total farm mortgage indebtedness 
in the last three years, with American 
farms in the aggregate now mortgaged for 


approximately 23 per cent of their wotal 
value, was reported by David L. Wickens of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
to the Mortgage Bankers’ Association in 
session here today. 

Because of the fall in farm values the 
burden of jindebtedness has increased de- 
spite the decline in total debt, Mr. Wick- 
ens said. He added that “a distribution 
of debt ratios for 1928 showed 38 per cent 
of all mortgaged farms with mortgages 
above 50 per cent of value, 12 per cent of 
the farms with debt above 75 per cent of 
value, and 4 per cent above the full farm 
value. 

“These ratios were highest in the North 
Central States, 45 per cent of the mort- 
gaged farms there having debt above half 
the value; 17 per cent, about three-fourths 
of the value, and nearly 7 per cent above 
the full value.” 

The speaker exhibited charts depicting 
the decline in farm land values coincident 
with the increase in farm mortgage in- 
debtedness in recent years. He said the 
value of farm land is nearly at prewar 
but the volume of farm mortgage 
credit is three times what it was in 1910. 
In 1928, life insurance companies held 
nearly 23 per cent of all loans. Federal 
land banks held 12 per cent, commercial 
banks and mortgage companies about 10 
per cent each, and joint stock land banks 





ALLAS, Tex., Oct. 28—A slight decline | 


7 per cent. Active farmers held only a 
little more than 3 per cent of all mort- 
gages, but retired farmers held nearly 
three times that much, and other indi- 
viduals were reported as holders of 15 
per cent. 


ployment Relief, as one of the most prac- 
ticable means of stimulating promotion of 
employment. (The full text of the report 
is printed on page 3.) 

Reaffirming its previous declaration that 
more buying must precede business 
improvements, the committee declared that 
many industrial organizations have not 
done their part in spreading work as much 
as possible, that the “white collar” class 
has not been given adequate consideration, 
that civil service employes should not be 
exempted from assisting in making work 
available, and that a “new concept of 
must be put into use. 


Bank Credit Urged 


The Committee emphasized the impor- 
tance of a strengthening of public con- 
fidence in our financial and credit struc- 
tures. “No other action,” they declared, 
“will so materially influence public con- 
fidence through immediately opening new 
sources of employment, and thus give im- 
petus to resumption of normal buying, as 
will further adequate steps to unfreeze 
credit.” 

The creation of the National Credit Cor- 
poration was praised, and bankers were 
urged to supplement it and other agen= 
cies by “assuming as liberal and encour- 
aging an attitude as possible toward the 
credit requirements of their average cus< 
tomer.” 

The Committee also expressed the hope 
that farm labor plans be drafted to pro- 
vide for transferring workers to rural 
ies when possible. 

Spreading of available work in indus- 
trial, commercial, and professional en¢ 
terprises is the most fruitful field for im« 
mediate relief of unemployment, the Com- 
mittee declared, but there is “abundant. 
evidence” that some proportion of the 
Nation's employers have not made efforts 
to distribute work at thehk disposal, 

‘Gross Injustices’ Cited 

Warning is given, however, that there 
are distressing instances where “gross in- 
Justices” have been perperated on workers 
in the interest of economy. 

The Committee points out that the large 
group of workers coming under civil 
service regulations have not been forced 
to share their burden proportionately and 
that the size of this labor group has in« 
creased during the depression. “This pub- 
lic employment category should be the 
first to recognize voluntarily their re- 
sponsibility in the general plan,” the 
Committee asserts. 

Advocating a new conception of “work,” 
the Committee advises that preference be 
given equally-efficient workers to married 
men with dependents, single persons with 
dependents and single persons without 
other means of support. Such action 
would bring about “widest possible dis- 
tribution of employment income,” the 
Committee points out, adding that espe- 
cially in the civil service field are working 
wives, sons, and daughters whose incomes 
are not absolutely necessary. 


Mr. Gifford’s Statement 


“Immediate and thoughtful” considera- 
tion of the Committee's recommendations 
was asked by Walter S. Gifford, director 
of the organization, whose statement fole 
lows in full text: 

In making public today a series of reso- 
lutions adopted by the Committee on Em- 
ployment Plans and Suggestions, recom. 
mending definite steps to promote em- 
ployment and hasten economic recovery, 
Walter S. Gifford, Director of the Presi- 
dent's Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, said: 

“The President's Organization on Une 
employment Relief has received a cone 


| sidered report from its Committee on Em- 


ployment Plans and Suggestions, which is 
one of the five general committees cre- 
ated from the membership of the Ade« 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 





Cotton Seed Loans 
Made Retroactive 


Senator Smith Announces Con- 
clusion of Agreement 


Cotton will be accepted on the basis of 
8 cents per pound as collateral on seed 
loans not only on future deliveries but 
also on aN deliveries already made this 
season through an agreement reached by 
the Department of Agriculture and made 
public in a statement by Senator Smith 


Mr. Wickens told the mortgage bankers | ‘Dem.), of South Carolina, issued Oct. 28, 


that “the number of farms carrying mort- 
gage loans appears to be steadily increas- 
ing, although the recent trend in the to- 
tal holdings of leading lenders indicates a 
reduction in the total outstanding farm 
real estate credit. The percentage ot 
owner farms mortgaged rose from about 
27 per cent in 1890 to 36 per cent in 1925 


| son. 


and there has been further increase since 
then. The South Atlantic States report 
the smallest percentages of all farms | 


mortgaged or 25 per cent, and the West 
North Central the highest with 50 per 
cent.” 

The need for considering present and 
prospective farm earnings in addition to 
the selling price of farms in making mort- 
gage loans was emphasized by the speaker. 
He said that “too great adherence to the 
practice of valuation from current sale 
price aS @ basis for credit has revealed 
definite weaknesses for long term loans. 
More attention might well be given to 
valuation on the basis of earnings. 

“Is it not possible,” he asked, “to pro- 
vide for contingencies at the time the loan 


is made by calculation of the probable | 
risk and withholding of a part of the 
principal against emergency"? The Fed- 


eral Land Bank of Springfield, he said, 
has made a beginning in this direction by 
encouraging advance payments which 
| may be applied on later payments when 
meeded, 


Senator Smith's statement follows in full 
text: 

Senator E. D. Smith, of South Carolina, 
announces that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment has agreed that the acceptance of 
cotton on the basis of 8 cents per pound 
as collateral on seed loans will not alone 
apply on future deliveries but will be re- 
troactive on all deliveries made this sea- 
In other words, all cotton that has 
been delivered together with that as yet 
will be delivered, will be credited on the 
farmer's account at 8 cents per pound less 
the proper deductions for six months car- 
rying charges, such as insurance, storage, 
etc. 

When the seed loan borower has deliv- 
ered sufficient cotton on the basis of 8 
cents per pound, he will be permitted to 
sell the remainder of his crop without any 
additional payment on his seed loan. It is 
to be understood that when the cotton is 
finally disposed of, if it should bring @ 
price that would show an amount in ex- 
cess of the loan, the balance will be re= 
mitted to the farmer. If it should be sold 
for less than 8 cents per pound, it would 
be charged against the farmer. 

This is the result of the conference 
called by Senator Smith with Dr. Ware 
burton, U. B. Blalock, president of the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association, 
and Mr, E. F. Creekmore, several weekg 
a£0. 
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* “Motor Industry 
Is Said to Show 


e e 
Growth in China 
Possiblilities of new legislation to aid Western Governors 


| 
Labor Department Asserts railroads, particularly the situation with 
That Chinese Are Proving respect to railroad bonds caused by the 


. Sharp drop in revenues of nearly all lines, 
Good Mechanics, Over was discused with Walter H. Newton, 
coming Backward Ways 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.isHeD WiTHOuT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatLY 








Local Regulation 
Of Resources o 


West Is ceana 


ae omens = 
————— remeennersom nna a 


~MEMORIAL CHAPEL IN MEUSE-ARGONNE CEMETERY 


Two. Governors 


To Convey Land 
For Federal Park 


|About 170,000 Acres to Be 
Presented by North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, Says 
Department of Interior 


* 


‘Rail Legislation — 
| Issues Discussed 


. 


Counsel for Security Solders 
Solicit Personal Views of 
Secretary to President 


Urged to, 
Unite on ‘Policy of Re- 
sistance to Further Fed- 


| Secretary to President Hoover, Oct 27 by| eral Encroachment’ 


|Charles Evans Hughes, jr., and Granville | 


. , ..| Clark, counsel for railroad security hold- 
The Chinese, rapidly overcoming their) ¢,<, it was stated Oct 28 at ther White 


backward ways, are becoming expert me- | House. 
chanics, it was stated orally Oct. 28 by| The conversation did not relate to any 
Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart of the plan contemplated by President Hoover, 


is was explained. Mr. Newton’s views |Jaying social res i 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- | were sought on the subject because of | ne SCe’ ub est and restoring com 
partment of Labor. 


|his experience with railroad legislation |™erce among the nations and people of 
In Shanghai, for example,’ with more) as a former Member of Congress, it was the earth. 
than 10,000 motor vehicles on the streets, | | said. . W. Mont Ferry, of Salt Lake City, presi- 
Sua iri Jes is |<-20 Statement was made at the White |dent of the American Silver Producers’ 
the business of repairing automobiles is | srouse as to just what legislative pro- 
taking its place among the growing young Association, suggested the possible collapse | 
industries. One of the remarkable fea-/|¢ 


osals were discussed. It aid, how- | 
aver, that Mr. Hughes oma He Clark Of Oriental and Latin-American govern- | 
tures of the modernization going on in 
China, said Mr. Stewart, is the fact that 


may on behalf of railroad security hold- | ments, with resultant Communism, if sil- 
{ers seek new legislation at the coming ver is denied recognition by America and 
session of Congress to aid the railroad |other great gold standard powers. 
it is taking place without all the clamor! bond situation. “The buying power of one-half the peo- | 
and ballyhoo characteristic of America| The talk with Mr. Newton, it was said, ple of the world cannot be destroyed py 
and the western world. was merely to draw out any suggestion | artificially battered silver prices,” he sai 
The following additional he might have to make pecnenalic, and | “without disruption of world conditions.” 
Was supplied: 
The average American probably would 
not suspect that in Shanghai, Chinese | 


jnot in his capacity as Secretary to the 
President. Nevads Mines Suspefid 
Every silver mine in Nevada has sus- 
mechanics are proving their worth. Ac- | 
cording to the official Chinese Economic 


pended operations because of the arti-/ 
D of 34 Per ( P Cer ficially low silver prices, said Governor 
Bulletin, when a new car is sold in that | rop 0 cr ent Balzar of that State, with many men out 
city, the sales agency, which is always : of work. 
one of the larger garages, usually guar- ° 
antees to keep the car in order for a year, ‘In Visas to ana ans 
which entails maintaining a staff of Chi- 
nese mechanics usually working under s| 
foreign superintendent. R d Si 1928 
Selling a new car often means taking eported ince 
— Consequently peante a +> of 
these used cars on their hands to be re- 
aired and made ready for resale. such | Yotal of I, 004 G Granted in 
ime as is available to the mechanica = 
staff is devoted to repairing cars for the | Septe mber Against 6,151 
general public. | 
It frequently happens that the large 
garages have sufficient time to undertake | 
and this has led to the appearance of 
numerous, small, motor-repair shops, vary- 
ing in size from establishments capable 
of repairing 30 cars at a time a* employ- 
ing 50 men down to small, one-man con- 
cerns with accommodations for only a 
single car. The number of these various 
establishments listed in the citv directory 
actually in business. 
As the complete overhaul of a car neces- 
sitates not only the services of mechanics | 
sepcializing in engine work, but also of! 
electricians, blacksmiths, ‘coppersimths, | 
carpenters, painttrs, and tailors, an estab- 
lishment which undertakes all these op- 
erations must carry quite a number of men 





[Continued from Page 1.] | 
money, thereby staying the disastrous fall 
in commodity prices, restoring employ- 
ment to millions of our countrymen, al- | 


Approximately 330,000 acres of land for 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park will have been obtained by the Fed- 
eral Government on Nov. 2 when the 
Governors of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee present to the Secretary of the 
| Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, about 170,000 
acres to be included in the area already 
acquired, the Department of the Interior 
amnounced Oct. 28. 

Only about 100,000 acres more will 
be needed to permit the beginning 
|} 0f development work, which may not be 
Started until at least 427,000 acres have 
been acquired, according to the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

Great strides are being made in the 
Eastern national-park acquisition pro- 
gram of the Department of the Interior, 
according to Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
The Secretary has just announced that 
next Monday, Nov. 2, at 11 a. m., Govern- 
ors O. Max Gardner, of North Carolina, 
and Henry K. Horton, of Tennessee, will 
meet with him in his office in Washing- 
ton for the purpose of conveying to the 
Federal Government approximately 170,000 
acres of land for inclusion in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Nucleus Given in 1930 

| This will be the second trip of this na- 
. | ture the Governors have made to Washing- 
jton. On Feb. 6, 1930, they presented to 
| Secretary Wilbur deeds to 158,799.21 acres 
of land in the Great Smokies area. These 
lands served as nucleus for the new park, 
which then was established in a liimited 
/way, so that the Federal Government 
might assume the administration and pro- 
tection of the area. No development work 
may be undertaken, however, until a total 
minimum acreage of 427,000 acres has been 
accepted by the United States. 

With the lands to be transferred next 
Monday, the total area of the park wiil 
be approximately 330,000 acres—only about 
100,000 short of the total minimum acre- 
age. 

Included in the new deeds will be one 
|covering the Champion Fibre Lumber 
Company tract, the largest single acqui- 
| sition to be made within the park area. 
It contains nearly 100,000 acres practically 
all of which is primitive, virgin timber. 

Owing to the great rainfall in the re- 
|/gion and the dense forests which insure 
a gradual run-off, the park area has 600 
miles of the finest trout streams in the 
country. 

The ceremony will be put on the ai; 


information 


The American Battle Monuments Commission is erecting a chapel as a memorial to American dead in the 
World War in the Meuse-Argonne Cemetery, near Romagne-sous-Montfaucon, France. York and Sawyer, of 


“An international conference on silver) New York, are the architects. The width over all is 242 feet with an elevation of 48 feet for the central build- 


Christmastime Rush 
Policy of Preference for Un- 
employed Family Heads 
To Be Continued, Say 
Announcement 


4 


By W. H. Rastall 
crfet, Industrial Machinery Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


At the present rate of replacement it ;conditions in the bituminous coal industry, 


would require 67 years to turn over the| Petroleum industry, those mentioned | 


would do more to restore world confidence | ing and 23 feet for each of the arcades; the central building is 56 feet deep, with 18 feet depth for the arcades. 
nore conference on silver,” it was de- + 
Equipment Replacement Policy 
litically, financially and economically 
In Like Month in 1928 cause of silver, as it stands today, is the | 
. 7 ‘Haphazard Purchases Contribute to Depression, Says | 
|declared that it is America, not China, 
September, 1931, as compared to more than °f Chinese silver. 
Denartment of State. The Department's  Serted. 
inventory on American rail- | Viously, and many others, indicate clearly 
‘According to a report received at the the United States out of tremendous | ways. lequipment policy of American industry. cooperate with Federal relief agencies, 


Balzar also advocated = = a fae. The has has been Spproved by the National Fine Arts Commission. en & is in ee CIN 
“There is no time to wait for an inter- ee F 
Harry L. Day, Idaho mine oper- Pp Office Gi 
ator and ee ‘The oot, oe teen has | ost ces to ive 
collapsed. s country is leaderless po- | 
e . 
must convince the international ly. We Said to Be Essential to Industry Work to 171 .000 In 
of this country—-and they are but a hand- soda Stiniitc citable | 
\ful, although they are die-hards. The 
+ f humanity.” 
Says State Department  ““Artnu 
Says . Arthur J. Prichard, vice president of the 
basal I Fidelity Trust Company, Tecoma, Wesh., Commerce Department Specialist 
Visas permitting entry into the United TT) ee 4 Gs ae.” 
States were issued to 1,004 Canadians in| hat is suffering because of the low value | 
6,000 such visas furnished in the cor-| “Put silver again in its rightful place 
responding month of 1928, according to 82d you'll do more for the jobless of | 
information made public Oct. 28 by the| America than in any other way,” he as-| 
are. showing the decreasing on eae eh ae ee ote saeniee, | ceed 
number of C e : 
try ae ing ~ y= Fyeaeaaa vnis coun |China and South America, it would shut | | locomotive that there is something wrong with the | [Continued from Page 1.] 
Department of State from the American ™&rkets, he said. “If the Administration! furthermore, the rate of replacem«nt | i war veteran organizations and local char- 
Consul General at Montreal, only 1,004 na- &t Washington would indicate its sym-| 125 neen declining very rapidly. In the | Profitless Prosperity | itable pent in selecting temporary 
| tive-born Canadians received immigration | Pathy, for silver restoration,” he at will | . |help, always stressing the necessity of ex- | 
| visas for admission into the United States wed, “it would build good will that will | five-year period 1905-1909, new purchases Viewed as a Result |cluding those in eit ted for th " du. | 
during September, 1931. be to our benefit for years to come. If| averaged 3,991 locomotives annually. Re- | 8 CApachaved s0r tne ardu- 


the customer's old machine in part pay- 
all the outside repairing jobs offered them, 
is 76, but probably twice that number are 
on its pay roll. But as specialization is 


the rule in China, a one-man shop con- | 


ducted by a Chinese engine fitter, by call- 
ing in the temporary services of a body 
builder, electrician, or painter, can com- 
pletely rebuild an old car. 

Cars which in America would be sold 
to the junk man are in China patched and | 
repatched until close scrutiny is sometimes | 
necessary to ascertain the make. Under 

resent exchange conditions the repair 
Sostnées has received fresh impétus be- 
cause it pays car owners to have an old 
car thoroughly rebuilt for a few hundred 
taels instead of paying thousands for a 
new one. 

Similar conditions 
China, although it must be noted that, 
owing to the vogue of the good roads 
movement, the importation of new motor 
vehicles is beund to expand, in spite of 
the adverse exchange. 

Parts and accessory 
doing a steadily er oe highly 
competitive, business, and a "6m, their 
establishments are located in Shanghai 
the larger dealers do the bulk of their) 
trade with cities in the interior. 


Sales Distribution 
In Paint Industry 


prevail throughout 


Mo “ also 


Half of the Sales Are Made to 
Industrial Consumers 


Nearly one-half the sales by manufac- 
turing plants engaged primarily in mak- 
ing paints and varnishes are made to in- 
dustrial consumers, such as manufactur- 
ers, contractors, railroads, etc. Data col- 
lected for the Census of Distribution show 
that of the total sales by these plants in 
1929, amounting to $563,652,000, 41.3 per 
cent, or $232.604,000, was made in this 
way. 

Other sales were made as follows: To 
wholesalers, 22.7 per cent, or $128,109,000; | 
to retailers, 18.4 


per cent, or $10,749,000; and to household 
users, 1.6 per cent, or $9,123,000. 

Manufacturing plants sold 14.1 per cent, 
or $79,231,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches. This report does not 
show the distribution of sales of these 
branches. 

Of the above sales to dealers and indus- 
trial consumers $18,118,000 was made 
through manufacturers’ agents, selling 

ents, brokers, or commission houses. 
Ninety-five manufacturing plants sold 
through such agents, 16 of them selling 
their entire output in this way. 

The total of the sales as shown above is 
$5,324,000 less than the value of products 
reported by the industry. This difference 
represents the value of interplant trans- 
fers, reported by five plants. 

This report shows the sales channels 
used by the 1,063 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making pigments or 
colors (other than bone black, carbon 
black, and lampblack), paints in paste 
form, mixed paints ready for use; var- 
nishes, lacquers, japans, enamels, fillers, 
Stains, etc. 

A Census of Manufactures report giv- 
ing preliminary statistics on production, 
Wage earners, wages, etc., for this indus- 
try was issued by the Census Bureau in 
1930. A final report, in which these sta- 
tistics will be presented in greater detail, 
will be issued later. 

Fertilizer Industry 

More than 40 per cent of the value of 

the sales by manufacturing plants en- 
gaged primarily in making fertilizer are 
made to consumers, such as farmers, co- 
operative growers, other manufacturers, 
etc. Data collected for the Census of 
Distribution show that of the total sales 
by these plants in 1929, amounting to 
$240,697,000, 41.2 per cent, or $99,101,000, 
was sold in this way. 
Sales to retailers amounted to 32.1 per 
cent, or $77,162,000 of the total sales. 
Other sales were as follows: To whole- 
Salers, 15.7 per cent, or $37,848,000; and to 
manufacturers’ own retail branches, 0.9 
per cent, or $2,275,000. 

Manufacturing plants sold 10.1 per cent, 
®r $24,311,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches. This report does not 
show the distribution of sales of these 
branches. 

Of the above sales to dealers and con- 
sumers $13,272,000 was made through 
manufacturers’ agents, selling agents, 
brokers, or commission houses. Seventy 
manufacturing plants sold through such 
agents, 27 of them selling their entire 
Output in this way. 

is report shows the sales channels 
used by the 638 manufacturing plants 
which are engaged primarily in making 
mixed fertilizers and superphosphaies. 

A Census of Manufactures report giving 
preliminary statistics on production, wage 
earners, wages, etc., for this industry was 
issued by the Census Bureau in 1930. A 
final report, in which the statistics will 
be presented in greater detail, will be is- | 
sued later.—Jssued by the Bureau of the | 
Census. 


per cent, or $103,836,000; | 
to manufacturers’ own retail branches, 1.9 


Decrease of 84 Per Cent 


This figure represents a decrease of 84 
per cent from the 6,151 such visas granted 
during September, 1928, the corresponding | 
month of the last normal fiscal year, and | 
thus shows the large reduction in the num- 
ber of immigration visas isued to natives 
of Canada since the enforcement by 
| American consuiar officers of the “likely to 
become a public charge” provision of the 
| Immigration Act of 1917 in the light of 
| serious in the United | 
| States. 

Official statistics for the first sweive | 
months of the enforcement of the provi- 
sion referred to (October 1, 1930 to Sep-| 


unemployment 


|tember 30, 1931) indicate a total issue of| President Hoover he had been assured|found at the time of a similar 
8,102 immigration visas, which when com-| 


it doesn’t, England or France will—and| 
we'll be shut out.” 


President Assures 
| Action to Aid Banks: 


Representative Rennes Tells, 
| Of Mr. Hoover’s Attitude 
Representative Bowman (Rep.), of Mor- 


antown, W. Va., stated at the White| 
fouse Oct. 28 after a conference with 


by the President that if the $500,000,000 | 


}other lines of 


placements declined rather consistently 
until in the five-year period 1925-1929 
there were only 892 replacements. 

This, according to recent reports and 
other comment irom competent individ- 
uals, suggests that perhaps there 1s some- 
| thin radically wrong with the _ policies 
}employed by American railways in con- 
nection with locomotive replacement. ’ 

Similar difficulties are encountered in 
business. The American 
Machinist’s survey indicates that nearly | 
half of the metal-working machinery of | 
the country is over 10 years old, a con- 
dition that is considerably worse than was 
survey 
five years ago, and competent persons in 


pared to the issue of 54,387 immigration National Credit Corporation was unable| the machine tool industry feel that any 


| visas during the same period of 1928 and 
1929 shows a decrease of 85 per cent, 


Depression Partly Responsible 


While the present unfavorable economic | 
|conditions in the United States undoubt- 


ie edly caused a decline in the number of Can- 


| adian applicants for immigration visas, 
| the reduction in the number of immigra- 


tion visas issued resulted principally from | 


the fact that the majority of those who 
| applied for visas were refused under exist- 
ing statutes. 

For purposes of comparison the monthly 
figures showing the issuance of immigra; 


tion visas during the present fiscal year | 


are given below, together with those for 
the same period of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929: 


1931-32 
*679 
*u48 

1,004 


1928-29 
4.086 
5,438 
6,151 


Dec. 

3.407 
4.490 
5,147 


13,044 


PS 
August 
September 


Total 


*Based 


15,675 


on revised reports including all 
| immigration visas issued to natives of Can- 


ada at all American consulates, 


Child Health ¢ Conference 
Is Called in Oregon 


Salem, Oreg., Oct. 28. 

The executive committee appointed by 
Governor Meier has issued a call for Ore- 
gon’s Conference on Child Health and 
Protection to be held in Salem Dec. 1 and 
2 to formulate a comprehensive program 
for the entire State for the benefit of 
children. 
be analyzed and all activities now being 


carried on by medical, educational, health | 


and welfare agencies are expected to be 
reviewed and studied, with resultant rec- 
ommendations for protecting Oregon’s | 
child life, it was stated. 

The findings and methods as well as 
the technical data brought to light by 
President Hoover's White House Confer- | 
ence on Child Health and Protection will 
be used to some extent, but the conference 
will be concerned primarily with Oregon 
problems, according to the announcement. 
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Standards of child welfare will | 


to take care of the situation created by 
the closed solvent banks of the country 
he would recommend legislation to Con- 
| gress designed to solve the situation. 

After his conference, however, Repre- 
| sentative Bowman said that the President 
was of the opinion that the National) 
Credit Corporation could handle the sit- | 
uation brought about by the closed solvent 
banks. Mr. Bowman said he himself had 
been advised by those closely identified | 
with the National Credit Corporation that 
it would not be able to take care of the 
closed solvent banks. 


Mr. Bowman’s Proposal 


Representative Bowman said that there 
was a large number of closed solvent 
banks throughout the country with funds 
tied up in them aggregating approximately 
$2,000,000,000. 

A proposal recently laid before the} 
President by Representative Bowman was 
for the creation of an organization simi- 
lar to the Federal Land Banks which 
would permit the rediscount of notes se- 
{cured by mortgages and deeds of trust. 
{It could not be handled, he said, by the 
| Federal Reserve Board because the Board 
| under the law creating it was forbidden 
| from handling anything but liquid securi- 


ties. 

“The President assured me,” said Mr. 
Bowman, “that everything possible would 
be done to open the closed solvent banks. 
If the National Credit Corporation can- 
not carry out this program for the 
mobilization of credit to liquefy frozen 
credits, he is ready to recommend legisla- 
tion to Congress similar to the War Fi- 
nance Corporation.” 


Air Treaties of ai 


| Hungary has arranged air treaties with 
| Austria, Germany, France, England, and 
Holland granting rights to operate air 
lines to Hungary. Treaties for recognition | 
| of airworthiness certificates have not been | 
| made, however, although certificates from | 
| countries whose testing’ institutes are of 
| high standard will be recognized. ‘There 
are no-air lines operated jointly by Hun- 
| 20m and foreign countries. (Depart- | 


| ment of Commerce.) 
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| such machine tool 10 years of age or more 


should be challenged. 


Cotton Mills Declared 


To Need Replacements 


Similarly, it has been estimated that 
only about 10 per cent of the cotton mills 


|of the country have equipment in good 


condition with replacements up to date. 
The next 30 pér cent are in good repair 
and with some replacements, and about 
60 per cent are in what might be called 


; running condition. | 


There are competent men who féél that 
the condition of the equipment in the 
American textile industry is far from 
satisfactory, and that a serious situation 
is developing. Much of the machinery is 
over 10 years old. Export business is im- 
portant to the industry, and the Japanese 
are known to be replacing spindles pur- 
chased as recently as 1918. 

Other exeamples could be cited in many 
industries, and generally speaking, one 
gathers the impression that American in- 


|dustry as a whole in connection with its 


equipment has indulged in a form of 
anarchy in the sense satisfactory policies | 
have not been developed, much less em-! 


| ployed. 


The _ typical 
equipment impulsively. 
ter of emotions 


It becomes a mat- 
rather than of careful 
calculation, and when a boom is on ma- 
chinery manufacturers are overwhelmed | 
by the rush to buy. At the other extreme, 
when depression comes it is practically im- 
possible to sell factory equipment. 

Unfortunately, there is but little statis- 
tical data available to illustrate how this 
| operates. Foriunately, however, the Na- 
| some Machine Tool Builder 
has published a curve representing the 
fluctuations in new orders received by a 
substantial number of their group for 
|the last 11 years. 


Their index number reached a high of | 


363 in 1919, then suddenly 
reversal of buying sentiment, 
15 months new 
| level 8 per cent of that peak. In 1929 the 
peak was just over 320. In about 20) 
months it had fallen to little above 70. 


there was a 


| Buying ‘Extravaganza 
Called Unjustifiable 


It is exceedingly difficult to justify 
a buying extravagana of this type or buy- 
ing paralysis of the sort represented. Any 
suggestions that we try to protect Ameri- 
can busines from the fluctuations of the 
business cycle would seem to find it neces- 
sary to include some plan to stablize 
equipment purchases, for 
to believe that in an average year the 
equipment industries produce about $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of product. 

If it be assumed for the moment that 
{each dollar spent for machinery is spen 
six times before its influence is lost 
the business pool, that is to say, the dollar 
for machinery which in turn is spent for 
steel, which in turn is spent for coal, and 
again, for labor, after which it is spent 
for clothing, for raw cotton, etc., etc., if 
it be in order to use this multiplier of 
six, the fluctuations of the equipment in- 
dustry between the peak of a boom and 
the extreme depths of a depression might 
conceivably represent a difference of busi- 
ness volume in the country, of, perhaps 
$18,000,000,000 annually. 

Obviously, this would have a profound 
effect upon the fluctuations of the busi- 
ness generally, consequently, if stability 
is to be attained we must learn how im-| 
| portant it is to eliminate not only the in- 
| toxication which leads on to frenzied pur- 


chases, but the paralysis which leads to | 


| both frerizied cancellations and the writer's 
paralysis that inhibits the placing of 
orders. 

The absence of a definite equipment 
policy in the industry manifests itself in 
many rather queer ways For example, it 
is soid that we have capecity in the auto- 
mobile factorics of the Uni.ed States to 
make two cars for every one that can be 
sold; in the gasoline engine indusiry, ca- 
pacity to make five units for each that 
can be disposed of; and in rubber boots 
ot ratio is 10 to 1 

This is a form of extravagance that ap-| 
| pears to afflict practically every industry. 
|There are those who insinuate that the 
cause of this condition is to be found in 
some of our legislation, Be that as it may, 


industry appears to buy) 


Association | 


and within | 
orders had fallen to a 


there is reason | 


in | 


Obviously, when industry is over- 
| equipped, we have a situation that leads to 
keen competition, perhaps unintelligent 
competition, “profitless prosperity,” and | 
| more recently we have learned to drop the 
\last word. But whether we buy in a boom 
or a depression this situation with regard 
to the equipment of American industry 
{leads on to costly demoralization. 

There are many queer things associated | 
with the buying habits of equipment 
users. The emotional extravagance asso- 
ciated with booms and depressions have 
been mentioned. 


In addition to this the inventor of an 
important unit frequently finds it ex- 
céedingly difficult to introduce his product. 
It has been said that once upon a time 
the Navy rejected the screw propeller 
claiming that it was unsuited for its pur- 
poses, 

There is another old story suggesting 
jthat the Government refused to build the 
|““Monitor,” the ship that was eventually 
| built privately and served the Federal 
forces so effectively during the Civil War. 

Whether these old tales be accurate or 
not, there are probably many of us who 
can remember engineers who refused to 
accept the steam turbine during the years 
1900-1910, and who probably now would 
prefer not to have these old recommenda- 
j tions mentioned. 


Similarly, the Diesel engine was first 
developed about 1895, and even by the 
time the patents on it had expired it had 
scarcely been adequately introduced, even 
in marine service where it has since made 
such a splendid record. It took even a 
longer time for it to gain recognition in 
connection with stationary power plants, 
and even at this late date is still in the 
pioneering stage so far as its application 
to automotive and aerial transportation 
is concerned. 

Correspondingly, the dial telephone was 
first brought out, perhaps, in 1900, and 
only at this late period is receiving gen- 
| eral acceptance. Another very similar and 
interesting illustration is in the applica- 
tion of frictionless bearings, so-called, for 
one manufacturer has gone so far as to 
equip a locomotive which is loaned to 
various railways in order that manage- 
ment may acquire the necessary experi- 
}ence that it is trusted will lead to general 
! adoption, 


Truly, an expensive form of advertising. 
These examples all illustrate a human 
idiosynerasy closely related to equipment 
policy, and one that should be considered 
caretully. 


Definite Policy Lacking 


In American Industry 


American industry appears to have no 
definite plan with regard to the elimina- 
tion of machinery. Who has heard of 
any manufacturing, large or small, that 
jhas a definite junking policy? It is true 
that during recent months, one or two 
firms may have developed something of 
this character, but up to five years ago 
whoever heard of such a thing? 

This point becomes just a little com- 
|plicated because it involves the subjects 
of depreciation, obsolescence, and the re- 
lationship of both to accounting practiceés. 

During the recent years there has been 
much progress in the direction of better 
accounting for American industry, but 
even yet there are enterprises that are 
quite backward, enterprises that, like the 
textile industry in Japan, fail to write off 
sums for depreciation and obsolescence 
except in years of abnormal profits, and 
;even then the allowances are probably 
inadequate. 

Then, again, the accounts indicate that 
certain sums have been written off to 
cover the above hazards, but where is the 
replacement reserve that this accounting 
item suggests has been established? Try 
to find it, and in months like these, try 
to sell a machine to replace some decrepit 
bit of apparatus which, presumably, has 
been entirely written off. 

In this connection perhaps it should 
be emphasized that machinery can be pur- 
chased to much better advantage during 
the quiet months of depression when la- 
bor is abundantly available, workman- 
ship would be at its best, deliveries 
prompt, service splended, as contrasted 
with the hectic conditions to be found 
}at the peak of a boom when buyers are 
| falling over each other to get equipment. 


The scarcity of labor makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to produce the best 
workmanship, the hazards of manufacture 
endanger promptness of deliveries, and 
adequate service implies abnormal diffi- 
culties. Previous practices certainly sug- 
pest serious inconvruities which result 
from the ads°nee of an ade uate eauin- 
ment volicy on the part of machinery 
buyers. 

Part of any poticy naving to do with 
the elimination of machincry from indus- 
try would include the consideration of 
the handling of second-hand equipment. 
It°is quite possible that the placing of 
| second-hand machinery in the hands of 
new interests ambitious to embark in a| 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 
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ous work incidental to the handling of 
Christmas mail. 

The most thorough inquiry must 
made by postmasters to verify statements 
submitted by applicants as to their need 
of employment and as to their fitness 
for work in handling the United States 
mails. 

Mails Must Not Be Delayed 


Postmasters have been instructed to 
contorm to this program only so far as 
it is possible for them to secure men who 
are physically and mentally competent to 
stand the severe strain of temporary 
Christmas work. This will undoubtedly 
result in the employment of many people 


who do not meet the qualifications as to | 


unemployment and dependents. It must 
be understood that there can be no de- 
lays or no slowing up of the Christmas 
mails. 

Classified substitutes shall not be em- 
ployed for more than 12 hours a day, and 
temporary employes shall not be employed 
more than 10 hours a day, excepting where 
emergencies require a longer period of 
service. Classified and temporary em- 
ployes will be informed that, except in 
emergencies, 12 hours and 10 hours, re- 
spectively, are the maximum number of 
hours they will be employed on either 
clerical or carrier work, or both. 

Prior to last year, substitutes and tem- 
porary employes have worked as many as 
14 and 16 hours a day during the Christ- 
mas season. 


While these temporary employes will be | 


given work without regard to the Civil 
ervice rules and regulations, under an 
Executive Order promulgated by President 
Hoover, persons whose names appear on 
the Civil Service eligible register, who 


meet the requirements as to unemploy- | 


ment and fitness, 
temporary work. 
Extra Railway Mail Clerks 
In addition to the temporary clerks, 
carriers and laborers, the Department will 
employ 3,200 extra railway mail clerks, | 


may be selected for 


be | 


|clude all 


by the National Broadcasting eee 


Vehicle Service. 

There will be approximately 600 addi- 
tional rural carriers employed for short 
periods during the holidays, besides about 
335 auxiliary carriers who will be employed 
from two to four hours daily during the 
Winter, serving on long routes in the rural 
communities. 

At the New York City posfoffice $178,- 
700 have been allotted for temporary clerks 
during the Christmas rush, while $94.000 
will. be expended for extra carriers. At 
the Chicago office $190,400 will be spent 
on additional clerks and $92,212 for car- 
riers. At Boston, $76,445 will be spent 
for additional clerks and $92,300 for car- 


riers. 

At the Philadelphia postoffice $83,733 
will be spent for additional clerks and 
$64,097 for carriers, while at the St. Louis 
office $40,000 will be expended in the em- 
ployment of additional clerks and $32.600 
for carriers during the Christmas period. 


‘Credit Corporation Ready 
In Second Reserve Area 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 28. 

Mortimer M. Buckner, director of the 
National Credit Corporation, for the Sec- 
ond Federal Reserve District, organized 
at the suggestion of President Hoover, an- 
nounces that the complete organization 
has been set up in this district and is 
now ready to function under the corpora- 
tion’s plan of providing when necessary 
additional credit facilities to national or 
State banks and trust companies. 

This district, Mr. Buckner said, will in- 
of New York State, Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, and 12 counties in 
New Jersey and embraces 1,248 banks 
which are being asked to subscribe to the 
corporation's gold notes to provide their 
share of the corporation funds. 
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Better Distribution of Employment 
Urged in Industry and Civil Services 


Extension of Bank Credit Also Suggested by 


President’s Relief Committee; Farm 


Labor Plans Advocated 


Industrial and civil service employers 
should spread available working time 
among a larger number of workers, it is 
recommended in resolutions adopted by 
the Committee on Employment Plans and 
Suggestions of the President's Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief. the Presi- 
dent’s Organization announced Oct. 28. 

In providing employment, preference 
should be given to married men with de- 
pendents who are residents of a commu- 
nity six months or more. to single men or 
women with dependents, and to single 
men or women above school age who have 
no other means of support, although with- 
out dependents, it is suggested. The Com- 
mittee’s statement and recommendations 
follow in full text: 

The Committee on Employment Plans 
and Suggestions of the President’s Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief at 
a second meeting held Oct. 26 and Oct 
27 in Chicago, following further inten- 
sive study of the unemployment problem, 

% has set forth a series of definite recom- 
mendation designed to promote employ- 
ment in public and private indusiry and 
activity and hasten economic recovery. 

Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, chair- 
man of the committee, transmitted the 
recommendations to Walter S. Gifford, 
Director of the President’s Organization 
with the following introductory state- 
ment: 

The most earnest wish of all the peo- 
ple of our country is for a revival of busi- 
ness that will speed up industry, insure 
employment of now idle workers, sta- 
bilize commodity and security values, and 
open gradually expanding work-oppor- 
tunity. 

While it may be true that final com- 
plete recovery from the depression must 
await removal of adverse world condi- 
tions, it is certain that we delay recovery 

by passively accepting our relation to the 
international situation and in failing to 
make a concerted determined effort to 
correct domestic conditions. 

As the most nearly self-contained Na- 
tion, we have within our own boundaries 
the elemental factors for recovery. Our 
national wealth, even stripped of the in- 
flated valut foolishly placed on it, still 
is greater than our pre-war wealth; it 
is greater, too, than it would have been 
under any normal increase between 1914- 
1931. The overwhelming volume of our 
domestic business in comparison with ex- 
port trade places us in position to develop 
internally a constructive recovery if wé 

@grasp the opportunities which still is ours. 

The Committee of the President's Or- 
ganization to which was assigned the task 
of studying unemployment and offering 


® plans and suggestions for its relief ha 


concluded the second month of its in- 
tensive research. It has adopted a pro- 
gram which is directed chicfly toward 
temporary relief, but also suggests fol 
consideration certain fundamental causes 
ana influences so that a foundation maj 
be laid for rgbuilding a sound, perma- 
nent national prosperity. 

The program of the Committe offered 
for the thoughtful consideration of the 
country, follows: 


Recommendation No. | 

United national action to encourage 
every American citizen now employed to 
resume normal buying—to use available 
income to purchase goods normally needed 
and in the replacement of which labor is 
employed—is a condition precedent to any 
hopeful program to constructively in- 
crease employment; continued and further 
restriction of consumption of goods and 
of expenditures for improvements and re- 
placements inevitably will offset any and 
every effort for emergency relief. 

Resumption of Work 


(Conclusion No. 1.) 

The American people must be brought 
to realize that by restricting purchases 
to bare necessities at this time, they are 
further decreasing the volume of business 
and spreading the catastrophe they so 
attempt to avert. 

This is no theory but a cold fact, proof 
of which is written plainly in the economic 

e record of the last two years. 

The manufacturer and the distributor 
who curtails operations in anticipation of 
decreased business, insures such decrease; 
the capitalist and investor who practices 
unnecessary rigid economy through fear 
of further loss of income, by his action 
contributes to decrease the value of his 
investments and the income. derived 
therefrom; the worker who curta ex- 
penditures to barest necessities for fear 
that his current employment may be tem- 
porary, contributes definitely to the loss 
of his job. 

“Normal buying” as herein used does not 
mean extravagant buying, but only the 
use of available resources for purchase of 
normally needed goods in the replacement 
of which labor must be employed 

No suggestion for resumption of normal 
buying will be effective nor receive gen- 
eral public support unless accompanied by 
action tending to instill confidence that 
employment will be normally available. 

This is not to be construed as advocat- 
ing guaranteed employment but rather the 
exercise of a strong faith that there are 
influences at work giving promise to aid 
in the upturn. 

Supplies owned by the people of this 
country when the depression began have 
been gradually used up and must be re- 
placed—stocks of merchandise in factory 
and store are really depleted—a definite 
beginning in the improvement of credit 
facilities has been made and greatly re- 
duced commodity prices may be reasoned 
to give implication of a bottom having 
been reached. 

These are hopeful domestic signs that 
can be fanned into quick and lasting 
action. 

We all like a sporting chance, and united 
action in continuing employment to the 
utmost, spreading employment to the ut- 
most, making needed or practical im- 
provements and replacement to the utmost 
and all beginning again our normal pur- 
chase of the necessities and comforts of 
life offers a reasonable certaintly of a 
real and continuing recovery robbed of 
artificial stimulus and laying a new foun- 
dation upon which to build the future 
certain prosperity of this country 

It must be remembered that the margin 
between business volume depressed and 
business volume normal is a compara- 
tively small percentage of the whole, just 
as the margin between independence and 
poverty is not a large sum, but only a 
moderate sum beyond actual needs 

An appeal to the public to resume nor- 
mal buying can be based upon the ground 
that it serves self-interest, patriotism, and 
humanitarianism, at once 

It is the sober judgment of this Com- 
mittee that, as a fundamental to all of 
the aids which may be hereafter sug- 
gested, the unifying of public interest and 
sentiment in this action is absolutely im- 
perative. 


Recommendation No. 2 

Public confidence in our financial and 
credit structures must be reestablished 
Withdrawals of money from circulation 
for hoarding seriously restrict credit and 
operate to delay business recovery. The 
creation of the National Credit Corpora- 
tion and such further agencies. either 
pie or private, heretofore suggested 

y the President to insure further and 
more certain fluidity of banking resources, 
will bring ready response in increased 
activity in productive and distributive 
forces of the country 

Further Credit Relief Needed 
(Conclusion No. 2) 

While it was not within the province of 
this Committee to deal specifically with 
the general subject of banking, the mat- 
ter of credit has been found to touch so 











often and so intimately upon restoration 
of employment as to jusiify the considera- 
tion here given. 

No other action will so materially in- 


|fluence public confidence through imme- 


diately opening new sotrces of employ- 
ment, and thus give impetus to resump- 
tion of normal buying. as will further 
adequate sieps to unfreeze credit. 

Many industrial establishments have 


| been forced to forego contracts, in some 
|cases contracts sufficient to completely 





remove local problems of unemployment, 
because of their inability to finance the 
undertaking, despite its safety under 
normal commercial and banking  esti- 
mates. Similarly, thousands of retail 
merchants whose resources have been 
yond the day-to-day requirements of 
ihe last two years, have been unable to 
finance any increase of inventory be- 
yond the day-to-day requirement of 
staple commodities comprising the bare 
necessities of life. 

Farmers who own a cle desirable, 
and profitable farm when operating un- 
der normal prices, now find it impossible 
to secure credit from local banks to per- 
mit the purchase of stock r feeding 
replacement of worn-out equipment, or 
seed for diversification 

Employment Restricted 




















These examples, which t committee is 
nformed are duplicated in _ localities 
throughout the count: represent definite 
restriction of employment and consumer 
demand. If reieased, t! thus stagnated 





production facilities w constitute a 
very material contribution to recovery. 

In many of these cases it is not because 
the credit is undesirable that accommoda- 
tions are denied, but because the paper 
is not rediscountable and banks hesitate 
to make loans of this character when no 
agency exists in which to rediscount them 
should heavy demands by their own de- 
positors make such course necessary. 

The rediscount facilities of the Federal 
Reserve System are ample in the aggre- 
gate, but, unfortunately, paper of a char- 
acter eligible for rediscount under the 
Federal Reserve Act is not broadly scat- 
tered among the entire membership in 
the Federal Reserve System and it is this 
fact that has given rise to the sugges- 
tion to broaden the eligibility clause of 
the act to admit for rediscount paper se- 
cured by bonds other than Government’s, 
on the theory thai >anks not holding eli- 
gible paper for rediscount could make 
available paper secured by certain types 
of bonds and thereby release for lending 
funds that could now be made availabl 
only through the sale at sacrifice prices 
of the securities suggested to be ad- 
mitted 





















Added Rediscount Need 

The need for added powers of redis- 
count are very real. It would seem, how- 
ever, a broadening of the eligibility 
lause of the Federal Reserve Act to in- 
lude the suggested class of paper may 
ve a tendency to undermine public con- 
nce in the absoiute security of Fed- 
eral Reserve curre and some other 
agency should be considered to loosen up 
credit in small cities and the rural dis- 
tricts of the country to carry further the 
ructive beginning suggested by the 
resident in the National Credit Corpora- 
tion 

The public acceptance of the proposal 
of the President resulting in the National 
Credit Corporation as a means of se- 
curing more fluidity in bank resources is 
indicative of what further extension of 
the idea might do in helping the whole 
situation. No matter how large the ag- 
f banking resources new credit 

























gregate of! 
can not be safely released so long as the 
banks generally must hold themselves in 
readiness tor sudden exigencies developing 
from a doubting public The participa- 
ion by in the pool created 
by the dit Corporation rep- 
rese 5 isure Of helpfulness to 
the existing si tion that banks can rea- 
sonably be asked to subscribe. Its opera- 
tion will be helpful but under existing 
conditions it can not release certain types 
of credit at points most necessary to the 
stimulation of buying and expanding pro- 
duction and distribution among that class 
of smaller producers and_ distributors 
whose number is legion and whose ag- 
gregate contributions to the unemploy- 
ment situation would be very great if 
made effective ‘ 
( 
It may be 











sation of Pool 
uit to organize a pri- 








vate enterpri to cover this particular 
field, vet it seems quite reasonable if a 
pool were created to rediscount these sec- 
ondary classes of paper the very existence 


of such a pool would justify local banks 
to reopen lines of credit and correspondent 
banks to rediscount the resulting paper. 
Of no less importance as an aid to the 
entire situatioz the development of some 
means whereby the receivers of suspended 
banks may secure loans upon slow but 
undoubtedly good 
would be an un 
positors’ mone: 
dend to indivi 
a sub 
a billion 
put back in 
would meas 
Strain and i 
sonal and busir 





ssets, to sell which 
ranted sacrifice of de- 
i thus release by divi- 
id business depositors 
ge of the more than 
of the deposits held. This, 
o the turnover of business, 
irably relieve the existing 
ice an expansion ol per- 
less purchasing 


Recommendation No. 3 
In addition to expansion of basic credit 
"iit including those already insti- 
d by the President, bankers of the 
United States vy make their effective 
contribution to national 
resumed normal activities, thr 
ing as libe 


tude as pos 





































orogram for 
vi ugh assum- 
al and encouraging an atti- 
le toward the credit require- 
ments of tl age customer 
In conside ension of credit lines 
bankers now might give due weight to 
intangibles, to broad conditions influenc- 
ing credit reports and to the related in- 
terests of the country and the general 
public 
Bankers Must Broaden View 
(Conclusion No. 3.) 



































Restrictions and requirements which or- 
dinarily would be justified and weould rep- 
resent 00d banking practice” under the 


ticns of today deserve broad 


f and com- 
mitments 





» deter- 
mined not g made 
DV recent C ting reports 
but also r consideration of the broad 
underlyi t ns, the average record 
of the enterprise an extended term 
of years, the chare of the borrower 





and the needs of the community 
Imposition of strict limitation upon 
banking ac ition reacts with mul- 
h successive strata of 
industry The final effect of the calling 
of a loan is not found in the resulting 
shut-down of a local plant, employing a 
few score workers. even when the aggre- 
gate economic cost of th removal from 
the ranks of consumers is estimated. The 
echo of that cost and of the stoppage of 


demand created through operation of the 



























enterprise reverber » throughout the en- 
tire national industrial fabric 
Recommendation No. 4 





spreading of available work in in- 
dustrial, commercial and professional 
enterprises still is the most fruitful field 
for immediate unempley mes relief 















Workers have generot shafed hours 
of | and a substantial proportion of 
rs have given earnest and sin- 
cooperation, but abundant evidence 
hand that a large number of em- 





ployers s not responded Therefore 
the com tee renew: recommenda- 
tions of Sept. 28 with an earnest appeal 
that an immediate survey be made by 








each employer and that application be 
made of the detailed and specific sug- 





STATE MILITARY INSTITUTE OF NEW MEXICO 





On grounds covering 185 acres at Roswell, New Mexico has established ana 
maintains a State Military Institute. 
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The educational plant includes the 


administration building, barracks, mess hall, armory, gymnasium, natato- 
rium, a junior college building, an academy recitation hall, a hospital, a 
65-acre campus and 120 acres laid out in a field for cavalry maneuvers, 
polo fields, parade grounds and a pistol range. An air view of the grounds 
is shown above. On the left, below, is Willson Hall, the junior college 
building, recently completed, which contains a library and modern schol- 
astic equipment; on the lower right is the “Sally Port” entrance to the 


gestions set up in another part of this 
report. 
Spread Work. 

(Conclusion No. 4.) 

In its interim report of Sept. 28, the 
committee said: 

“The Committee, therefore, recommends 
that all work now available be equitably 
distributed among those normally em- 
ployed in each unit of the various indus- 
tries, both public and private, in so far as 
it is practicable to do so. In order to 
achieve this objective. it is the opinion oi 
the Committee that the owners and man- 
agers of industry and employees in both 
public and private industry should cooper- 
ate to the fullest extent in extending work 
opportunities for as large a number ot! 
working people as possible 

“Public opinion will support the em- 
ployers and employes in every effort they 
put forth to distribute the amount of work 
in both public and private industry as 
equitably as possible. The duties of both 
management and employes are clear and 
plain. First, management, should, as far 
as possible, maintain and increase the 
number employed. Employment during 
the coming Winter is a first considera- 
tion. It is the duty of workers and em- 
ployers to assist those who are out of 
work by agreeing to an adjustment of 
working time so that the work which 
may be available during the Winter may 
be more widely and equitably distributed 
among a larger number 

Working Conditions 

“This may be done either through a re- 
duction in the number of days worked 
per week or hours worked per day, or 
through the application of such other 
practical methods as may be best suited to 
the peculiar conditions of different indus- 
tries We are of the opinion that the 
genius and resourcefulness of the man- 
agement and workers can find a way to 
apply the remedies herewith proposed. 

“In addition to the foregoing we fur- 
ther recommend that where agreements 
are in effect covering working conditions, 
that the managements and _ representa- 
tives of employes cooperate with the view 
of meeting is serious unemployment con- 
dition, and we deem it a patriotic duty 
on the part of managements and em- 
ployes to meet this crisis in a fearless 
manner, and make such adjustments as 
are practicable. Those workers who are 
protected in their employment by senior- 
itv rights or civil service should during 
this emergency forego their right to con- 
tinuous employment.” 

Further Spread of Work 

Out of the more € nsive observations 
and siudy which the Committee has een 
able to make since the date of that re- 
port, it is again evident that the most 
practical field for expansion of employ- 
ment rests in further spreading of work 
in the industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional units of the country. However, 
that reservoir must not be overtaxed, nor 
the effort to provide jobs carried to a point 
where productive efficiency is destroyed 
or bankruptcy invited 

In general and to a greater degree than 
in any other ction of our national life, 
the business groups have extended them- 
selves to meet the demands of the de- 
pressiorng In the whole field of human 
ndeavor, no finer spirit of self-sacrifice 
has anywhere been evident than that oi 
workers willingly sharing their work- 
opportunity with less fortunate brothers, 
and of employers dividing available work 
at a definite and often damaging addition 
to cost of production. In some Cases, in 
fact, this expansion already has been car- 
ried to the point of absorbing reserves 
which so lately as 1930 were considered 
sufficient to cover any situation over any 
probable period of time 

There is abundant evidence, however, 
that some proportion of the widely rami- 
fied employers of America have as_ yet 
made no consistent and purposeful effort 
to distribute work at their disposal. There 
are instances and many of them, where 
such effort has been lacking because of 
inconvenience to management, or because 
of inereased operating cost’ entailed 
thereby. or because of sheer inertia. 

Similarly there is an identifiable section 

*~h has given no consideration to the 
1ess of labor, expressed or implied, 
perate in the effort by accepting a 
shorter work day. 

Cases of Injustice 

Even more distressing than these from 
the standpoint of human values, are the 
many instances where gross injustices 
have been perpetrated upon individuals 
with harm to business generally and to 
the public welfare through the deliberate 
elimination ef old employes, solely for 
econom) These men, representing in ac- 
cumulated experience and proven service 
a definite asset to business and to the 
public, have been dismissed so that juniors 






























































with smaller salary could be substituted 
There are clear instances in which condi- 
tions ing from this depression have 
been made the excuse, for purposes both 


selfish and inhuman, to dispense with 









services of men who have grown old and 
who have earned their right to continued 
employment 





The demand today is for a purposeful 
analysis of the possibilities to spread em- 
ployment in every industrial, commercial 
and professional unit of operation in this 
country. The deliberate effort must be 
made not alone by strictly industrial in- 
'terests, including transportation and the 


grounds, and around it are grouped the barracks. 
—+ 


New Mexico Militar 


It Has Been Designated as Government ‘Honor’ Institution 
Since 1909, Says Superintendent 


By Col. D. C. Pearson 
Superintendent, State Military 


New Mexico Military Institute is a 
State-owned school of unique distinction. 
It is the only essentially military school 
in the West in which the War Depart- 
ment has established a cavalry unit of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Not only has it been designated as a 
Government “honor” school since 1909, 
but its graduates are admitted without ex- 
amination to more than 200 colleges and 
universities. Furthermore, students who 
complete its course are entitled to receive 
commissions in the United States Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

The plant and equipment of the school 
are quite worthy of the place it holds 
among educational institutions of the 
country. The school grounds now con- 
sist of 185 acres, 120 of which are used for 
cavalry maneuvers, polo fields, parade 
ground, and the pistol range. The rifle 
range is located two miles west of the 
school. The three-dotted central campus 
of 65 acres with its athletic fields and 
stately brick buildings of modified aca- 
demic Gothic make for that dignity which 
can be found only in a well-planned and 
well-organized architectural group. 


Instructors Gathered 
From Many Universities 

Hagerman Barracks, built around an 
area and having no inside halls, provides 
exceptionally light and pleasant living 
quarters for the entire cadet regiment and 
a number of resident officers. Lea Hall, 
the present high school recitation build- 
ing, is an unusually well arranged aca- 
cademic building. Willson Hall, the new ju- 
nior college biulding, named in memory of 
Col. James W. Willson, provides commodi- 
ous quarters and the most modern equip- 
ment for the junior college and contains an 
attractive library Headquarters build- 
ing, while not sacrificing in any way artis- 
tic standards, contains the very best and 
most modern office equipment. 

It would be hard to imagine a more per- 
fectly proportioned structure than the 


public utilities, but by every unit of busi- 
ness, private and public. 

Work-opportunity must be provided to 
larger groups by spreading available em- 
ployment, by expanding even at the ex- 
pense of increased costs and_ reduced 
profits, where the condition of the es- 
tablishment or industry will permit, and 
by cooperation between management and 
regular employes who are willing to share 
their hours of labor beyond the adopted 
program. 


Recommendation No. 5 


As distinguished from private employ- 
ment, there is a vast group in Federal, 
State and local public service under 
civil service appointment which in gen- 
eral has not felt the pinch of unemploy- 
ment, nor been called upon to share their 
hours of work. 

If a truly concerted national effort is 
to be attained, this group, representing 
one of the largest single blocs of labor, 
must be called upon for their fair con- 
tribution. 

This committee urges upon the elected 
and appointed officers of the Federal, 
State and municipal governments and 
the heads of all departments to at once 
enter into an appraisal of the facts and 
to make a definite effort to contribute 
to the general objective. 

Civil Service 

‘Conclusion No. 5). 

It would be difficult to advance effective 
argument for further extension by indus- 
trv of spread of work opportunity in pri- 
vate employment if public servants de- 
cide to adhere rigidly to the rights and 
privileges afforded them by strict inter- 
pretation of the laws and regulations un- 
der which they work. 

The field of employment in America 
under civil service appointment repre- 
sents one of the greatest single units of 
labor in this or any other country. It 
can be conceded that except for well un- 
derstood situations, the group is one in 
which employment not only has not de- 
creased in the depression but which as a 
general condition has tended to increase. 

The Committe believes that the rank 
and file of this group would be responsive 
to a general program for spreading em- 
ployment and its practical application to 





the group would lend great encouragement (meas 


for private enterpfise to extend its sacri- 
fice 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 












| Foreign Demand 





y Institute Called 
A State-owned School of Distinction 


Institute of New 


nasium, named in honor of E. A. Cahoon, 
of Rosewell, is one of the most imposing | 


buildings on 
torium, erected as a memorial to Antonio 
J. Luna, ‘13, and made possible through 
the generosity of Bronson M. Cutting, of 
connected with 
Armory and Gymnasium by an archway. 
These two buildings make the equipment 
for physical training and athletic activi- 
ties unusually complete. 

The Institute 
modern and well equipped. 
the consideration 


Santa Fe, 


thoroughly 
Its resources 
and scientific care 
‘of sickness among the cadets have never 
been severely taxed since its construction. 

After all, the institute would not 
become a great 
the excellence of its physical equipment. 
Foresight and labor and money have been 
to secure 
buildings upon its campus, but an equal 
amount of energy has been expended in 
gathering a cosmopolitan faculty of well- 
trained instructors from the leading uni- 
versities of the country. 
ton, Cornell, Brown, Washington and Lee, 
Virginia Military 
Stanford and the Universities of Chicago, 
Wisconsin, 
| Missouri, Mississippi, North Dakota, Texas, 
Colorado and Oklahoma, 
sented. Among the instructors are former 
members of college faculties, 
men recently graduated from college with 
understanding of 
The curriculum covers creases in pig iron, 1,982 tons, and in 
beginning | sheets, skelp and saw plate, 1,222 tons. | 
The | while the outstanding decreases were in 
offering in the junior college covers fhe Scrap, 2,348 tons and ferro-managanese, 
two | 1,319 tons. The principal products in the 
years of college or university and lays a month's trade in order of tonnage were 
foundation for further advanced study. 
At New Mexico Military Institute the crete reinforcement bars, and hoops and 
training of the body receives care equal bands. 
A mind. Football 
fields, baseball diamonds, tennis and bas- . . . 
cinder Assignment of License 


OF WMAQ Is Approved 


Harvard, Prince- 
Vanderbilt, 


Michigan, Indiana, 


repre- 
young 


ideals 
and aims of youth. 
six years of academic 
with the first year of high school. 


courses usually 


training of 


track, the polo fields and an indoor swim- 
ming pool, 40 by 80 feet, give evidence of | 
the importance attached to supervised ath- 
Although the institute teams com- 
successfully neighboring 
jeges and _ universities, 
upon participation by each boy in some 
form of healthful sport. 
the school teams, there are troop teams, 
class teams, and junior teams, and every 
boy has the advantage of participation in 
organized athletics several times a week. 


laid 


In addition to 


physical training is found in the military 
The Government details 
tenant colonel, a major, a captain, a first 
noncommissioned 
officers to give instruction in military sub- 
jects, including horsemanship, marksman- 
Ship, and other phases of military science 
Honor graduates are eligible 
to appointment to the United States Mili- 
Graduates may also re- 
United States 


lieutenant, 


and tactics. 


commissions 
the alumni enter civil life and have been 


professions, 
the World War showed that the military 


the record 


inestimable value, not only to the indi- 
vidual but to the Nation. 


Further Sharing of Work 
Advised in Civil Services 


[Continued from Page 1. 
visory Committee of the President's Or- 
ganization. 

“The Commitiee on Employment Plans 
and Suggestions has had before it a mul- 
titude of plans and suggestions which have 
been made to the President's Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief. 
mittee’s recommendations reflect the judg- 
based on careful consideration and 
representative 


The Com- 


experience 
leaders of industry and labor. 
Multitude of Suggestions 
“There has been a more or less insistent 
demand for the appointment of an eco- 
representative group 
to determine what could be done to im- 
The membership 
the Committee on Employment Plans and 
Suggestions comprises such a representa- 
tive group concerned with the immediate 
unemployment 
its views as to 
sures which it believes will lessen dis- 
unemployment 
¢ 1 is recommendations 
Omitting the special technical positions Should receive immediate and thoughtful 
which cannot be shared, there remains a C°nsideration by all individuals and or- 
vast reservoir in which productive action Sanizations to the end that so far as pos- | 
practicable 
promptly translated into action.” 


council or a 


conditions. 


problem of 
group has 


In Iron and Steel’ 
Continues Decline 


Imports, However, Show! 
Some Improvement for 
Month, Department of 
Commerce Announces | 


a | 


Foreign trade in iron and steel products 
declined for the second successive month | 
in September, although imports increased | 
slightly, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Oct. 28. 

Only North and Central America, along 
with the West Indies, took more iron and 
steel last month, the Department’s state- | 
ment disclosed, and 28 of the 46 classes | 
| Of products showed recession while 18 in- | 
| creased. zains were registered by 18 of 
| 34 products in import trade. 

The decline in exports amounted to 3.- 
570 tons in comparison with August while 
the increase in imports was only 827 tons, | 
and the average daily movement of both} 
imports and exports fell behind the Au- 
gust figure. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

2d the second consecutive month the | 
United States export trade in September 
in iron and steel products was lower than 
in the month preceding, according to the | 
Commerce Department's Iron and Steel 
Division. The two-month-long decline in 
imports was ended, however, when that 
trade registered a less than 1,000 ton gain. 

Average Daily Movement 

Exports in September totaled 69,768 
gross tons—3,570 tons under the August | 
figure of 73,338 tons Imports rose 827 | 
tons to total 30,866 tons. The average 
daily movement of goods in the export 
trade was 2,326 tons during the subject 
month and imports 1,032 tons, these fig- 
ures comparing with 2,366 tons and 972 
tons, respectively, for August. 

Twenty-eight of the 46 classes of prod- | 
ucts included in the export trade regis- | 
tered declines during September. Most ! 
of these were in small amount, however, 
and only two, that in black steel sheets, 
| 3,971 tons, and that in barbed wire and | 
woven wire fencing, 1.337 tons, exceeded 
1,000 tons in amount. On the other hand, 
of the 18 increases three exceeded this, 
limit-welded black and galvanized steel 
pipe, 2,667 tons, plain structural shapes, 
1,583 tons, and skelp, 1,074 tons. In point | 
of tonnage the leading products in the | 
month's trade were scrap, plain structural | 
shapes, tin plate, welded steel pipe, and 
black steel sheets. 

Shipments of iron and steel to the 
countries of North and Central America 
j}and the West Indies alone of the five 
major geographical divisions of the world 
rose during September as compared with 
August. Exports to this area during Sep- 
tember accounted for 57.4 per cent of 
all shipments (as compared with 56.3 per 





cent for the elapsed nine months of the | 


year to date) The trade with South 


America, however, made up but 929 per | 


| 


| 





}cent of the whole (13.1 per cent); that 
with Europe 8.8 per cent (7.4 per cent), 
| that with the Far East 23.6 per cent 
| (22 per cent), and that with Africa 0.3 
per cent (1.2 per cent). 
Trade With Canada Rises 

The trade with Canada—as usual the 
chief export market for these goods 
rose 1,570 tons to total 31,435 tons, plain 
structural shapes, 8,896 tons: scrap, 
6,279 tons; black steel sheets, 4,122 tons: 
and skelp, 3,577 tons, accounting for the 
major part of this total. The trade with 
Japan, however, declined to 8,610 tons, 
including 2,982 tons of scrap, 2,347 tons 
of tin plate, and 2,123 tons of wire rods. 
Mexico, with 4,517 tons, was the month's 
third export market, taking chiefly black 
steel welded pipe, 2,475 tons, and tin 
plate, 666 tons. The United Kingdom's 
purchases brought it to the rank of 
fourth market, its 3,746-ton total includ- 
ing 1,041 tons of black steel welded pipe 
and 645 tons of steel bars. China, the 
fifth market, took a total of 2,981 tons 
of a variety of products—1,125 tons of 
tin plate being the distinguishing item. 
Exports of iron ore from the United 
States were again lower than in the pre- 
ceding month—the September gptal being 
only 72,688 tons, all of which went to 
Canada. Shipments of iron and wood 


screws, however, roes to 409,637 gross val- | 


ued at $57,855, although the trade in brass 
wood screws declined to only 25,465 gross 
valued at $8,448. 

Gains were registered by 18 or the 34 
classes of products included in the import 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


trade—there being 13 decreases and three | 
instances in which there was no trade in| 


either September or August. Most of the 
gains and losses were in small amount 
the chief among the first were the in- 


sheets, pig iron, merchant steel bars, con- 


The Federal Radio Commission on Oct 
28 approved the assignment of the license 
of Station WMAQ, Chicago, to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The sta- 
tion, operated by WMAQ, Inc., was estab- 
lished by the Chicago Daily News. It op- 


erates on a frequency of 670 kilocycles, | 


with power of 5,000 watts. 


cue 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 28, 1931 





9:30 a. m.—Senator Couzens (Rep.), of | 
Michigan, called to discuss taxes and | 
the railroad situation. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Martin 
(Rep.), of North Attleboro, Mass., called 
to pay his respects. 

11 a. m.—Sewell Abbott, of Warfboro, 
N. J., called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Bowman 
(Rep.), of Morgantown, W. Va., called 
to discuss plans for meeting the situ- 
ation created by closed solvent banks. 

11:45 a..m.—Senator Smith (Dem.), 
of South Carolina, and Representative 
McMillan (Dem.), of Charleston, S. C., 
celled to protest against the proposed 
closing of the Charleston Navy Yard. 

12 m.—Representative Rogers (Rep.), 
of Lowell, Mass., called. Subject of con- | 
ference not announced. | 


12:15 p. m.—The British Ambassador, | 
Ronald Lindsay, called to present Henry 
G. Wells, British author 

12:30 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with Charles E. Roesch, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and a committee from Buf- 
falo, who asked him to make an ad- 
dress there on July 1, 1932, at the cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of the 
incorporation of Buffalo 


12:40 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with delegates to the annual 
convention of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. 

12:50 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a delegation headed by 
Maj. I. E. Lambert, vice president end 
general counsel of the RCA-Victor 
Company, who presented the President 
with a phonograph record of his Oct. 
12 address on unemployment relief. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence, 
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Going to 


NEW YORK 





stop at the 
ROOSEVELT 


ad 


REDUCED RATES 


In accordance with the spirit of , 
the times, we have revised the 
tariff at The ROOSEVELT. 
There has been, of course, not 
the slightest reduction in the 
standard of service which we 
offer our guests. The same per- 
sonal comfort, attentive help- 
fulness, and hospitality in keep- 
ing with our Colonial setting 
are to be found, as always. 


We believe that with our re- 
duced tariff these advantages 
will be doubly appreciated by 
our patrons... Single rooms at 
$4.50, $5, $6, $7 and $8. Double 
rooms at $6, $7, $8, $9 and $10; 
with twin beds at $8, $9, $10, 
$12 and $14. Suite—parlor and 
one or more bedrooms— at $15, 
$20 and $25. Special concessions 
will be made, as usual, to those 
making a prolonged stay. 


ae 


3 DELIGHTFUL 
DINING ROOMS 


No dining room in the world 
surpasses the Hendrik Hudson 
Room in dignity and rich sim- 
plicity. Its Colonial architec- 
ture, setting off N. C. Wyeth’s 
famous paintings of early New 
York, adds mightily to your 
enjoyment. The Colonial Res- 
taurant, open all day, with its 
authentic period furniture is 
deservedly popular. And the 
Grill, where Guy Lombardo 
and his Royal Canadian dance 
orchestra play nightly except 
Sunday during dinner, supper 
after the theatre, and Saturday 
afternoons, is one of New York's 
well known attractions. 


> 


FREE RESERVATION 
SERVICE 


Here’s how you can secure the 
best roomis in each price range, 
in the 23 United Cities listed be- 
low. Any United Hotel will 
gladly wire ahead for your res- 
ervations. There is no charge for 
this convenience—it's just 
another extra service of United 
Hotels. 


Extra service at these 23 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


NEW YORK City's only United. The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. .. The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS....-.++> The Bancroft 
NEWARK, N.J ; ... The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, N.J The Stacy-Trene 
HARRISBURG, PA The Penn-Harris 














ALBANY, N.Y...-- The Ten Eyck 
SYRACUSE, N.Y... ccccrccens The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N.Y The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. . -«». The Niagara 


ERIE, PA vn esenne ++ +++ The Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO. . The Portage 
FLINT, MICH . The Durante 
KANSAS CITY, MO..... ... The President 
TUCHOM, ABER. «> acs céneces E! Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Sc. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA... . The Washington-Youree 












TORONTO, ONT . sea The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT... .. The Cliftoa 
WINDSOR, ONT. The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B wi. TheConstantSpring 
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Radio Programs 
Faulty. Declares 


General Saltzman 
| 


Chairman of Federal Com-| 
mission Warns Broad- 
casters of Complaints of| 
‘Sales Talk’ Abuses 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
quencies between 160-224 kilocycles, these 
latter frequencies being very long waves 
of great value in broadcasting. There is 
considerable dissatisfaction in Europe con- 
cerning the present allocation of broad-| 
casting facilities. There is no doubt but 
that steps will be taken by numerous 
countries at Madrid to broaden the band 
and make more frequencies available. 

“The frequencies above and below our 
broadcasting band are now assigned to 
marine and other commercial uses. Some 
nations will probably resist any move to 
broaden this band, as it may do violence 
to services in which that nation is partic- 
ularly interested. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that many changes will be made in 
the field of frequency assignments at Ma- 
drid. These changes may include broad- 
casting. 

“Do you want any changes in the broad- 
cast band or in the international regula- 
tions concerning broadcasting? If the 
5§50-1,500 kilocycle band is widened it 
would furnish additional frequencies to 
provide relief for frequencies which are 
now overcrowded with stations in the 
United States, reduce interference and in- 
crease service areas. 

“On the other hand, it would mean 
that this widening would displace ma- 
rine and other commercial stations from 
their present frequencies and that 13,- 
000,000 receiving sets in this country would 
not respond to the new frequencies. 

“Do you want the broadcast band wid- 
ened? What attitude do you want the 
United States to take in this matter? 
Next year a delegation will be appointed 
to represent the United States at Madrid, 
and to safeguard the radio interests of 
our country. Many trying problems will 
be encountered by that delegation, for 
each nation represented at Madrid will 
have its own national interests in mind. 
What attitude do you wish this delega- 
tion to have concerning broadcasting?” 


Television ‘Experimental’ 


As to television Gen. Saltzman observed: 

“The idea that you and I will be able 
to see radio pictures in our homes just 
as we hear radio programs today has 
aroused a remarkable widespread public 
interest. A great many people labor un- 
der the belief that visual broadcasting 
has been perfected. As friends of radio, 
we should all be very careful to spread 
no false rumors or be parties to the de- 
velopment of a frenzied expectation that 
is unwarranted. 

“As in all experimentation, the Radio 
Commission has been liberal and has en- 
couraged research work in television with 
a hope that the development of this new 
application of radio may be hastened. 
But the Radio Commission still believes 
that the art is ‘highly experimental’ and 
that it can not be commercialized at this 
time. 

“Statements made by prominent radio 
authorities as to the status of television 
vary greatly. Some say that visual broad- 
casting is five years in the distance, some 
Say one year, some say it is here now. 
While the press contains statements that 
remarkable progress has been made in 
this new art, I do not know the address 
or the telephone number of any engineer 
who will say just when it will become a 
reliable, practical medium of public en- 
tertainment, or that the finished product 
will be along the lines of the present re- 
search. 

“Everyone is aware that great strides 
have 4een made, but whether television 
will arrive this month, next month, next 
year, or 1936 can not be foretold without 
the assistance of an astrologer or a for- | 
tune teller, and I believe that they have | 
been ruled off the air by a press release | 
of the Federal Radio Commission. In 
so far as the Commission is concerned, | 
its engineers hazard no guests as to how | 
much time will be required, but believe | 
from the demonstrations that have been 
made that much remains to be done be- | 
fore television can be commercialized as | 
a public medium of entertainment.” | 


One Barrier Noted 

One barrier to television, he added. is | 
the fact that the visual broadcasting | 
channel must be very wide. He ex- 
soeoeed the hope that experiments now 
eing made in the No Man’s Land of 
radio, the ultra-high frequencies, above 
23.000 kilocycles may solve that problem. 

Discussing the “State Allowance of Ra- 
dio Facilities,’ Gen. Saltzman said: 

“Preblems concerning the distribution 
of broadcasting facilities to the various 
States of the Union bring more visitors 
to the Commission and cause more let- 
ters to be written than any other contro- | 
versial question confronting that body. 
Each State wants its full quota or allot- 
ment of stations, power and time. The 
picture of the present distribution of these 
facilities to States presents some sharp 
and interesting contrasts which disap- 
pointed applicants are not reluctant to 
bring to the public gaze. 

“This picture snows that certain small | 
States have a large number of broadcast- 
ing stations, while certain large States 
have few. Certain cities where the pro- 
letariat have many other opportunities for 
diversion and amusement are deluged with | 
radio reception, while great rural areas in 
which the isolated farmer has nothing but 
radio for entertainment, receive very lit- 
tle. Inquiry is naturally made as to the 
mental process by which the Commission 
arrives at the present distribution. 

Regulation of Quotas 

“As you know, the distribution or allot- 
ment of facilities to States is regulated by 
the provisions of the Davis Amendment. 
There is little doubt but that there was, | 
at the time amendment was enacted, a 
need for a legal yard stick to guide the 
Commission in its work. The amendment 
was prepared by a distinguished legislator 
who had given much thought to the sub- 
ject. But many changes and improve- 
ments have been made in the radio art 
in the last few years with the result that 
today the amendment does not look so 
good.” 

After outlining many of the difficulties 
in applying the Davis Amendment, Gen. 
Saltzman observed: 

“The problem of distributing radio fa- 
cilities to States is a very complex one 
involving many technical considerations. 
To enact a law prescribing the distribu- 
tion of such an intangible, undeveloped 
facility whose strange performances are) 
largely dependent on laws made by the 
Creator himself is a most difficult task. 

“The Radio Commission is now four 
years old. The Commission and its staff 

ave grappled with many problems, and 
have learned many lessons. The last cen- 
sus has thrown new light on the subject 
by revealing the number of radio receivers 
in each State. The Commission thereby 
known the number of people in each State 
that need radio reception. Why isn’t that 
something in the way of a guide? 

“As far as I am concerned, I believe 
that the best results in solving the trou- 
blesome problems of the distribution of 
radio facilities to States can be best ob- 
tained by charging the Radio Commission 
with the responsibility of making a just 
and equitable division to the States and 
by holding that body to a strict per- 
formance of that duty. Under the present 
arrangement, that body is endeavoring to 
serve two masters, and on occasions is 
uncertain as to whether to obey the radio 
laws of Congress or the radio laws of 

Gen. Saltzman pointed with pride to 
the recent reallocation of 3,000 freauencies 
for maritime, aviation and commercial 
pee poees 1 by mutual agreement of the 
icenses, declaring: 

“You realize that there is a dearth of! 


| by 
|quate frequencies, 


|an Irish or a Bulgarian or an Abyssinian 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


THE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual weex for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compari- 
son for the same period. 


otherwise indicated. 
In order to simplify comparison between different 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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frequencies for broadcasting purposes and | 
that many hearings and law suits result | 
from applications pertaining to the broad- 
casting frequencies. I want to remind 
you that in the bands of frequencies used | 

other services there are also inade-| 
interferenc problems, 
complaint files and other unpleasantress. | 

“In some of these other services, they 
not only have the frequency problems 
that you have, but often find that the} 
station camping on their frequency and | 
gumming their game is 6,000 or 8,000) 
miles away in a_ foreign land, which 
makes the problem harder because the 
Constitution doesn’t follow the flag or| 
the kilocycle that far, and General Order 
40 or 50 or 102 don’t mean anything te 


Employment Situation Little Changed 
In Cities, President's Group States 


Registration of Unemployed Under Way in Some Sections, | 
Weekly Statement Reveals 


Jp vsinEss and employment conditions showed little change during the week, 
according to reports from 43 localities made public Oct. 28 by the President's 
Organization.on Unemployment Relief. Registration of unemployed has begun in 
many cities, the Organization announced. The review of conditions in cities fol- 
station. lows in full text: 
“For several years many problems have | = cs 
entered into the assignment of about 3,000 | New York 
frequencies to aviation, to ships, point- | eB 
to-point, coastal and other commercial ostene pil 7 Fetional Baployment = 
stati Ss. es ° iss is Ss at for e wee en ct. 
stations Interference, dissatisfaction and 21, the number of applications increased 27.49 
waste have resulted. With many individ- per cent over the actual figures (five-day 
= ge geo 6 ee ee | week) of the previous week ond incressed $37 
SU Ss Dy ring | per cent over the correcte gures of the 
route would have been impossible. In-| previous week. The requests for employes 
stead, conferences were arranged with increased 18.57 per cent as compared with 
representatives from the services con-| the actual figures of the previous week, but 
cerned. | decreased 1.19 per cent as compared with the 
“There resulted from these conferences | “reseed — - = ee a em 
an enti , , ic . number o placements effecte ° 
by a ee oo faped agreed to | creased 36.95 per cent as compared with the 
. . n as Gen- } actual figures of the previous week and in- 
eral Order No. 119. This plan involving 3 : P ie | 
over 3,000 frequencies is probably the — e"ze id centae compares i me 
4 © s 7 correcte gures o e six-day week. e 
most important and satisfactory job yet| ratio of applications for every 100 jobs open- 
done by the Radio Commission. Its effeci | ing during the week was 3,025 as compared 
will be world wide. All arranged around | With 2.815 during the previous week. During 
a conference table. It never could have| {he same week, the Salvation Army reports 
be d by hearings le ; that 366 applications were recived, 41 perma- 
en done by hearings and law suits. nent placements w a d 188 tempor- 
“I cannot at this particular moment | ary pincoments cave a Magia x6 ° 
visualize < ‘ -| | , 
canine eat ote eae meced- At the Bureau of Buildings, Borough of 
being worked out by a friendly conference, | 


Manhattan, during the week ended Oct. 17, 
three plans covering three new buildings at 
should such a general reallocation be ad- 
visable. Yet, why not?” 


at estimated cost of $301,075 were filed. There 
Gen. Saltzman said the work of the 


were also filed 49 plans covering alterations 
Commission during the past year shows | 

two very bright spots in the technical 
aspects of broadcasting—adoption of gen- 
eral orders pertaining to the moderniza- 
tion of equipment and the operation of 
that, equipment in accordance with the! 
best engineering practice. To illustrate. 


+> ——___- -— - ——-—- 


{to 53 buildings at an estimated cost of $160,- 
475. In the Bronx, 22 plans covering 28 new 
buildings at an estimated cost of $1,618,500) 
were filed during the week ended Oct. 17, | 
while five plans covering alterations to five) 
buildings at an estimated cost of $38,300 were) 
also filed. | 


The Brooklyn Bureau reports for the week | 
ended Oct. 15, that 62 plans covering 75 new} 
buildings at an estimated cost of $574,030 were | 
filed, while 144 plans covering alterations to 
146 buildings at an estimated cost of $101,-| 
095 were also filed. In Queens, for the week | 
ended Oct. 17, plans were filed for new con-/ 
struction and alterations to old buildings 
numbering 68 at an estimated cost of 
$1,517,780, 


During the week ended Oct. 10 building per- 
mits in New York City, excluding Richmond, | 
numbered 342, at an estimated total cost of | 
$4,432,715. 


Boston 


Boston: New England manufacturers re-| 


port that the number of wage éarners has re-| 

mained substantially unchanged but that ag- 
| gregate weekly earnings have declined over! 
| 3 per cent and average weekly earnings de-| 
| clined 2.8 per cent. Decreases seem heaviest | 
in woolen and worsted and cotton industries, | 
with boots and shoes showing a decline of 
less than 1 per cent in the number of wage) 
earners but a decrease of 8 per cent in aggre-| 
gate weekly earnings. 


Part of the decline in the textile groups 
may be attributed to labor difficulties preva- 
lent in Lawrence, Mass. Confectionery manu- 
}facturers are now enjoying the usual seasonal 
rise in business. Building and construction | 
trades report(an increase in the number of 
| workmen amounting to nearly 2.5 per cent| 
with similar increases in hours of work per| 
week and the amount paid in wages. Public 
employment is reported to be slightly off, al- 


bunch of hay wire equipment, but the 
owner is foolish to do it.” 

Gen. Saltzman said the last year has 
been a hectic one for the Commission, 
that the amount of work performed has 
€ greatly exceeded that of any previous 
he said: vear. During the year he declared over 

You can play baseball with a neck yoke | 30,000 matters requiring Commission ac- 
or a piece of wagon tongue for a bat, but | tion were filed. The Commission held 176 
Babe Ruth doesn’t do it. He picks out | business meetings, 323 public hearings, 
his bats with the greatest care. You can | handed down 303 decisions in docket cases, | 
operate a broadcasting station with a/| granted 27,747 applications, and denied 584. | 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 


for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Chart Legend: 1930 0-0-0-0-0-9-dto-0-0-n- 
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| the four weeks ended Oct. 3. | 
| drawals in Providence, based on the 1927-1931 | 


| pared with 78.5 per cent last year, and 70.6) 


| railroad tonnage in September was 22 


for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Oct. 24 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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though public works activities seem to be! this can be explained partly by the low level 
holding up well. | of business in the preceding month. Business 

Retail trade is better with sales up 2.5 per| men are expecting a fair Fall business. The 
cent, while department stores report an in-|@Mmployment situation is about the same, ex- 
crease of iver 6 per cent. Chain stores in| Cept for slight seasonal increases in various 
the field show a decrease of about 7 per cent) limes. Retail sales during last week showed 
in the numbers employed. Grocery stores|SOme slight improvement. Wholesale business 
show an increase of about 5 per cent, al-| !8 also improving in many lines, and shoes, 
though chain groceries are slightly off. ae Srrgeods, i. ewes and 

The Brown University Bureau of Business| y show marxec gains. enwiacturing 
Research indicates that Rhode Island pay rolls| —, except those engaged in the produc- 
in September totaled nearly $13,000,000 for of seasonal merchandise, indicate very 

slight change in their rate of operation. 


Pittsburgh 


per cent in August, 1931. The same index for| Pittsburgh: Steel production remains at the 
Pawtucket shows September of this year 70.2| low rate of the past several weeks, but con- 
compared with 766 in the same month last) qq 
year and 72.7 in August of this year. In — is avilt om that increased railroad 
Woonsocket, the index stands at 69.8 for Sep- | #Nd automotive buying will soon materialize. 
tember this year, 85.6 for September rast, year| The Bell Telephone Company continues to 
and 72.6 for August last. The index of D&ay| show its confidence in the future by large 
roll withdrawal in Rhode Island on the same) orders for dial phone exchange installations. 
basis was in September 71.8 per cent as against a vekubntial a ane 4a 4s ek eas OA valnk 2 
79.8 a year ago, and 72 per cent in August this $6,000,000 budget for the joint welfare and 
unemployment relief fund. Plans have been 


year. 
Buffalo ;made to carry on during the Winter pub- 


|} lic works of a type requiring principally 
Buffalo: September business indices for the; ™*nual labor. 
Buffalo area were generally unfavorable, ac-| 
cording to the figures issued recently by the 
Industrial Research Department of the Buffalo) 
Chamber of Commerce. Employment figures 
from 140 plants, normally employing 60,000) 
men, show 39,199 employed, a decrease of 17 | 
per cent as compared with September, 1930. 
The average number of men employed in the 
third quarter was 39,252, compared with 47,- 
929 in the same period of 1930. The average 
number employed in the first nine months 
was 42,220. compared with 50,838 in the same} 
period of 1930. 

Electric power sales in Buffalo in Septem- 
ber were 3.7 per cent below a year ago, com- 
pared with a decline of 64 per cent for the) 
nine months of the current year. Inbound 
per 


Pay roll with- 


average as 100, stands at 71.5 per cent com-| 


Wilmington, Del. 


Wilmington, Del.: According to local authori- 
ties, good weather conditions have revived 
buying on the part of shoppers and are caus- 
ing retail trade to hold its own. The whole- 
sale trade situation has changed but little 
in the past two months; however, due to the 
1931-32 Federal, State and county appropria- 
tions of over $19,000,000, wholesale and build- 
ing trades are expected to pick up consider- 
ably. Of the total appropriations stated 
herein, work involving the expenditure of over 
$6,500,000 is already under way. 


Norfolk, Va. 


cent below last year, while outbound tonnage) ‘ Norfolk, Va.: The Public Employment Bu- 
was off 83 per cent. In both instances, the|reau of Richmond during September received 
drop was larger than the cumulative decrease | 5,691 registrations as against 5,618 in August, 
for the nine months. /1931. Bank debits improved in September, 
With Buffalo contemplated projects doubl-| the total of $112,779,000 for the month being 
ing actual awards in the first 15 days of the| $12,099,000 larger than in August with $100,- 
current month, a promise for future building | 680,000. Building permits issued for repair 
activity in this city is seen by. statisticians of | and new work combined in Richmond for 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. Contemplated proj-| September, 1931, amounted to $398,000 as 
ects in the city amounted to nearly a mil-| against August $460,000. 
lion dollars, $972,000 being the exact figure. The Roanoke Chamber of Commerce re- 
Construction contracts awarded amounted to! ports that for the week ended Oct. 17, there 
$408,200 during this 15-day period. was a net decrease of 30 employes with a de- 
‘ * creased pay roll of $1,000. Two companies 
Philadelphia reported additional employes, and: five com- 
Philadelphia: General 


panies reported fewer employes Two com- 

business conditions| panies reported increased pay rolls, while six 

are more settled than for the past two weeks.| companies reported decreased pay rolls. None 

The final report for September shows an in-|of the 24 organizations cooperating reported 
crease in rétail sales of almost 10 per cent| any change in working hours. 

above the normal increase over August, but 
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| the entire United States. 


| between the Mississippi 


The Virginia Department of Agriculture re-/ 
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Killing Frosts 
Unusually Late 


In Most Sections 


Abnormally High Tempera- 
tures Reported Through- 
out Nearly Entire Nation, 
Says Weather Bureau 


Many regions of the United States this 
year are experiencing the latest Fall they 
have had for years, and killing frosts, 
which ordinarily have moved as far South 


}as the Gulf States by this time, have not 


occurred even in southern Michigan, ac- 


| cording to an oral statement made Oct. 28 


at_ the Weather Bureau. , 
Dryness, which has been impeding the 


| planting and germination of Winter wheat 


in the Southwest for many weeks, was 


|broken by rains during the last week in 


all sections except western Kansas, ac- 
cording to the weather and crop bulletin 
issued Oct. 28 by the Bureau. Weather 
generally was favorable for all crops, says 
the bulletin, which follows in full text: 

The week was characterized by abnor- 
mally warm weather throughout nearly 
The mean tem- 
peratures were slightly subnormal along 
the Pacific: coast and only moderately 
above normal in Atlantic coast districts, 
but elsewhere there were large excesses 
rather generally. The relatively warmest 
weather occurred between the Appa- 
lachian and Rocky Mountains where the 
temperature for the week averaged mostly 
from 6 degrees to 14 degrees above nor- 
mal. Freezing weather was confined to 
the western elevated districts and to local 
areas in the interior of New England and 
the Appalachian Mountains. In Gulf 
coast sections the lowest temperatures 
were in the 60s, and even as high as 70 
degrees at a few places, while in extreme 
northern Michigan the lowest reported 
from some sections was 42 degrees. 


Great Plains Receive Rains 


Rainfall was light to moderate in the 
interior valleys and there was practically 
no rain from the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley eastward to the Atlantic Ocean. On 
the other hand, substantial falls occurred 
in the northern Great Plains, the north- 
central Rocky Mountain area, the central 
and northern Pacific coast districts, and 
in a considerable portions of the South- 
west, including western Arkansas, parts 
of Louisiana, the northern half of Texas, 
and most of Oklahoma. In the Middle 
and North Atlantic States the week was 


| generally dry, with most stations report- 


ing inappreciable rainfall. 
Except in the persistently dry 


areas, 
principally in the Southeast and 


more 


| limited sections in west Gulf districts and 


the west-central Great Plains, the week 
brought ideal midfall weather for agri+ 
cultural interests rather generally. Con- 
ditions are especially favorable for the 
season in the northern half of the area 
River and the 
Rocky Mountains where killing frosts 
have been unusually delayed, soil moisture 
is sufficient for present needs, and the 
mild, open weather excellent for grazing 
and for Winter grains. In an average 
year, by the close of October, killing frost 
extends well into the Cotton. Belt, but 
this year it has not yet been experienced 
as far north as southern Michigan and 
much of Iowa, with many places showing 
record lateness. Some upper Mississippi 
Valley sections have the best grazing of 
the year. 
Western Kansas Dry 

However, the continued dryness remains 
unfavorable in the west-central Great 
Plains, especially in western Kansas and 
some adjoining sections, while no relief 
has been afforded to a large are of the 
Southeast extending eastward from the 
Mississippi Valley and southward from 
central Kentucky. In the Atlantic States 
the soil is too dry in most sections as 
far north as New York. Rain is especially 
needed in Georgia and surrounding dis- 
tricts where seeding is being delayed and 
Fall truck injured. 

Rains during the week were very helpful 
over a considerable area of the Southwest, 
including western Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
northern Texas; also in the Pacific Coast 
States as far south as central California, 


|Farm work is well abreast of the season, 


except in the dry areas where plowing and 
seeding have been delayed, and all impor- 
tant crops matured early. 


Winter Wheat Good 


Small Grains.—Progress and condition 
of Winter wheat were good to excellent 
throughout the central and eastern parts 
of the main belt. In more western sec- 
tions soaking rains are still needed, par- 
ticularly in western Kansas where ger- 
mination and growth are poor. Increased 
soi] moisture in the Southwest was very 
beneficial, especially in northern Texas 
whére germination and growth were 
favored. The Southeast continues dry; 
soil moisture is deficient from southern 
Kentucky southward and from central Ar- 
kansas eastward; throughout this area 
hard, dry soil is delaying seeding. Rains 
were helpful in the Pacific States, par- 
ticularly in northern California and in 
Washington; in the latter germination was 
improved and condition is now good in 
the eastern part of the Wheat Belt. 


Much Corn Husking Done 


Corn and Cotton.—The week was ex- 
ceptionally favorable for husking and 
cribbing corn throughout the Corn Belt, 
except for some interruption by rains in 
parts of the Southwest; this work made 
unusually rapid advance. 

It was also favorable for picking and 
ginning cotton, except for some delay by 
moderate to heavy rains in the northwest- 
ern. portion of the belt, principally in 
Oklahoma; in this State there was some 
damage to open cotton by wetness and 
winds, while further harm was reported 
in northern Texas where the heavier rains 
fell. East of the Mississippi River the 
week was practically rainless and picking 
and ginning made good advance. 


ports greater than average 
most crops and unusually favorable weather 
conditions for harvesting operations Vir- 
ginia farms have an abundant supply of food 
and feed this season, as compared with the 
shortage of all supplies last year. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C During the past two 
months, the engraving business has been bet- 
ter in Charlotte than at any time since 1929. 
Not only have orders from national adver- 
tisers increased steadily, but business within 
the city has shown a substantial improvement. 

Freight traffic at Charlotte in September 
totaled 6,763 carloads, exceeding the August 
total by 160 carloads Increased operations 
in the cotton textile manufacturing industry 
was refiected in the total of 160 carloads of 
cotton factory preducts shipped from Char- 
lotte in September. That total compared with 
111 carloads shipped out in September last 
year 

The Champion Fibre Company. Canton N. 
C.. has announced plans for a $1,000,000 ex- 
pansion program for the company’s paper 
plant The addition will include construc- 
tion of three large buildings and installation 
of $59¢,000 worth of new machinery Contracts 
totaling $311,937 were let for construction 
projects in the Carolinas during the week. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Charleston, S. C.: General industrial 
employment remain 


production for 


and 
conditions unchanged. 
The tourist trade is affording some stimulus 
to local trade, but expenditures from this 
source show a decrease of about 20 per cent 
as compared with a year ago. 


Atlanta 


Atlanta, Ga The general business situa- 
tion shows little change and employment 
conditions remain substantially unchanged, 
The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce is mak- 
ing a concerted effort to reduce unemploy- 
ment by the encouragement of retail buying 
and by enlisting the cooperation of employ- 
ers in carrying as many workers on the rolls 
as possible. A copy of the Chamber's views 
is being mailed to the head of each business 
and manufacturing concern in Atlanta and 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 
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the Farm Board because they fear that Fi d [ C t [ F, P e amount of a commodity for which the! manner mentioned I recommend that it| ti ail 
* $ Hel ful Criticism the success of farmers in organizing will edera ontrot O arm PIUCES | Government, as agent, would pay the|be ground into flour and given to. the fcation of ‘agricultural ‘and platted lands 
|limit their chances of future profits. The fixed price. Red Cross of America for distribution to|and taxation of the former on a basis of 
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“In other words, I propose the plan of 


the residents i 3 Ww 
the McNary-Haugen bill plus zoning of I S of the United States who are 


: | 223 er cent of the tr 
in want, or that it be given to the starv- tte Se ee 


crutch which saved them in 1929 they 
| platted lands at 26 2-3 per cent when they 


would today destroy lest it aid another. 


Urged at Minnesota Session 


Of Farm Board’s 


Methods Is Asked 


Mr. Schilling Says Some of 
Its Critics Are Those Who 
Received Benefit From 
Board’s Actions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


there to help agriculture? It was the 
duty of the Farm Board, under the au- 
thority of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
to step in and assist the farmers in that 
crisis—and we did just that. 

Again in the Fall of 1930 another serious 
emergency arose and once more the Farm 
Board stepped in to protect our wheat 
farmers. Largely due to distress selling 
by Russia of unexpected quantities of | 
wheat the world market was demoralized, 
prices dropping sharply every day. Our 
own prices were falling in sympathy. The 
break in prices of farm products led to 
many bank failures in the West and South. 
In one day 62 banks closed in a single 
southwestern State. Banks in the Middle 
West had loaned money on nearly 50,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat which would be 
forced on our market if prices were al- 
lowed to go any lower as a result of the 
collapse in the world market. The situ-| 
ation was one that threatened the entire 
financial structure of our great wheat 

e growing section. 

Confronted with these facts the Farm} 
Board authorized the Grain Stabilization | 
Corporation to reenter the market with] 
instructions to buy whatever quantity of 
wheat was necessary to prevent our price 
going any lower for the remainder of the 
1930 crop marketing year. Our wheat 
prices were slightly below Liverpool prices | 
when this operation began. In a few} 
days Liverpool. prices had dropped far 
below the American level. It is conserva- 
tive to say that every bushel of wheat | 
sold in this country from the middle of | 
November until June 5, last, brought on| 
the average at least 25 cents more than 
it could have been sold for in the world | 
market. This meant a benefit of more} 
than $100,000,000 to those who sold wheat | 
in that period. | 

Cotton Stabilization | 


Stabilization efforts in cotton in the 1929} 
and 1930 crop were worth millions of dol-| 
lars to cotton growers. As a result of the 
fixed loan value policy and declining prices 
at the end of the 1929 crop year, the Board 
authorized the Cotton Stablization Corpo- | 
ration to buy 1,300,000 bales from cotton 
cooperatives which were facing bank- 
ruptcy. This cotton was held off the mar- 
ket the following year which action, to| 
gether with loans made to the cooperatives | 
in handling the new crop, resulted in all| 

€southern farmers getting 1 or 2 cents a} 
pound more for their cotton than they 
otherwise would have received. Not only| 
members of cotton cooperatives, but other 
cotton growers and the entire cotton 
South have benefited from the emergency 
stabilization efforts of the past two years. 

The Board has been criticized by some} 
for beginning stabilization operations and} 
by others for not continuing them. |} 
Neither criticism is just. Emergencies de- 
manding immediate action existed when 
they were begun. They served their pur- 
pose and were worth to farmers and the 
countrv as a whole many times over any 
possible cost they may be to the revolving 
fund. 

I know of no authority in trade circles 
who said publicly in the Summer of 1929 
that wheat or cotton prices were too high 
In fact many good authorities and ad- 
visers predicted that wheat would be} 
selling for $1.75 a bushel in June, 1930. 

I say today, “let him who bought noth-| 





ing in 1929, before or after the crash, | 
for more than it is now worth, utter the 
first criticism of the Farm Board's ac- 
tion.” | 

Maybe the Farm Board made a few} 
misiakes. Travelling an hitherto unknown 
path it would be easy to do this. But I} 
am here to tell you we have no apologies | 
to make for our actions and the strange 


parc of the whole program is that we 


found many who stand ready and willing 
to 


criticize but how much have these 
io offer in good constructive effort 
in thought or action to aid the} 
ican farmer in his sad plight. It| 
ays easy to be a knocker and to 








1° down but it is only constructive plan- | 
ning and hard work that _— successfully | 
builds up. | 


The Farm Board, single-handed and 
alone, cannot correct the world economic 
depression. Of all our national industries, 
agriculture has been the hardest hit not} 
alone by decline in prices of commodities | 
but because of the price relation to arti-} 
cles purchased, and also directly affected | 
by the loss of our world markets and by 
the increasing restrictions on interna- 
tional trade growing out of the self-suf- | 
ficing policies of European countries. The 
Farm Board has done its best to help in 
the situation and to shield the farmers | 
from the depression, but it would have to} 
have 10 times the funds now at its disposal 
to do this completely. Even then it would 
be only a temporary treatment of condi- |} 





tions. . | 
Cooperative Selling | 

Of course, if farmers, with the aid of 
the Farm Board, are successful in or-| 


ganizing American agriculture for the | 
central and direct sale of the major vol-/| 
ume of its products one step nearer the} 
ultimate consumer, certain groups will dis- | 
appear from the picture, just as they have 
in some other industries. Such groups 
do not wish the Government's program for 
aiding agriculture to succeed. Unable, 
however, to attack successfully the real, 
major purpose of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act—the organization of farmers 
into cooperative associations—they have 
endeavored to divert attention from this 
phase of the Board’s work by an attack 
upon stabilization efforts. Many of those 
who welcomed the Board's action in 1929 
and again in 1930 and were saved from 


Need for Replacement 
Of Industrial Equipment 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
given line of manufacture creates for the 
machinery seller a most undesirable form 
of competition, the type that feels that 
it is able to manufacture with little if any 
overhead. 

There are branches of industry that 
have been badly demoralized by this prac- 
tice, and reports from abroad indicate 
that the British textile industry is cre- 
ating a very bad future for it is through 
the sale of second-hand machinery into 
the textile industry of countries that here- 
tofore have proved to be very valuable 
markets for the British textile industry. 

It is scarcely necessary to elaborate the 
principle involved with further illustra- 
tions, but it is quite easy to see how un- 
wisdom in connection with the sale of 
second-hand machinery can demoralize | 
both the industry from which this equip- | 
ment has been taken and the business of 
those who furnish machinery for such in- 
dustry. | 

In certain instances this demoralization 
has gone to great extreme. It may be 
worth while to pause long enough to em- 
phasize the evil consequences that flow 
from such a policy. 

Reports are at hand indicating that 
second-hand German machinery is being 
stocked in Japan and Buenos Aires and 
being sold in those markets at figures 
substantially below first cost. Perhaps it 
will ultimately be found that such a 
policy merely serves to demoralize the 

®machinery business, and business generally 
in such markets. 7 
(The foregoing is an authorized | 
summary of a recent address at Engi- 
neers’ Camp, Stevens Institute of | 
Technology and Columbia University, | 
the conclusion of which will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Oct. 30.) 








3 prices and limitation of production. e i , iv j e 
Too few people appreciate the real | surplus resulted it would tecemarity be Sanded Soeet of Gar eee td te homesteads. That would mean a tax 
problems of agriculture. When groups of | ° disposed of on the world market at the Saat net thaange eek reduction of one-third, he said. 





citizens who have long enjoyed special | 
privileges from our Government try to} 


poison the minds of our people by crying | 
special privileges to farmers through the | 
Agricultural Marketing Act, they are only 
fanning the fire of discontent that may 
some day burst into flame to the detri- 
ment of all basic institutions. Farmers 
do not want special privileges but do want 
equal opportunity. 

National prosperity is compounded in 
the long run in about equal parts from 
possession of natural resources; of the 
brains with which to utilize them; and 
of the sweat of labor. All three of these 
qualities America possesses, nowhere more 
notably than on the farm. With adequate 
organization through which it may avail 
itself of the methods of successful indus- 
try. agriculture will find the cure for the 
evils that trouble it. To this end the 
Government has lent its hand; it will not 
draw back. 


Regulation of Basic Agricultural Products Is 
Advocated by Gov. Olson 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


reduce the interest rate to the farmers of{of production just as the rates charged 
this State. | by railroads under the authority of the 
Gov. Olson said there are two ways of; United States Government are based upon 
helping the farmer: (1) By reducing the | the cost of operation of the railroads. 
cost of his operation and production, and “The cost of production of various com- 
( 7 , . : | 
@) by soouretine by law the prices he! modities is different in the different geo- 
en can = basic commodities he pro-/ graphical sections of the United States. 
aa improving his marketing| Tt would be necessary therefore to divide 
- Ss. ‘the United States into zones for the 
The Farm Board, or a new commis-| purpose of price fixing. It would also be 
sion,” he said, “should be authorized by| necessary to limit production, either by 
Act of Congress to regulate the market! voluntary agreement of persons engaged 
price of the basic farm commodities. That! im farming, though enrollment in coop- 
fixed price should be based upon the cost! erative organizations. or by limiting the 


~“LUCKIES? 


They are grand” 


“Luckies? They are grand. 
All the time I've smoked them never 
once has my throat become irritated. 
And the new Cellophane wrapper 
is grand. So easy to just pull the é 
tab and get to your Luckies.” 


Betty Compson, rich blonde beauty, 
came to light in the famous ‘Miracle 
Man.” Talkies have added to her fame. 
While dozens of lesser stars have risen, 
shone their little hour, and faded, beau- 
tiful Betty Compson has continued a 
ruling queen. See her in ‘“The Gay 
Diplomat,” a Radio Picture. 
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Made of the finest tobaccos—The 
Cream of many Crops—LUCKY STRIKE alone 
offers the throat protection of the exclusive 
“TOASTING” Process which includes the use of 
modern Ultra Violet Rays —the process that ex- 
pels certain harsh, biting irritants naturally pres- 
entin every tobacco leaf. These expelled irritants 
are not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. “They're 
out—so they be in!” No wonder LUCKIES are 
always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 


can't 

















And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that ‘‘Toasted’”’ Flavor Ever Fresh 








TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday and 


Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks. Copr., 1981, 
The American 


Tobsceo Co. 


world market price, and the equalization 
fee plan made operative. 


“The disposition of the wheat surplus 


jis admittedly at the present time keeping 


down the price of the basic commodity 
wheat. It is claimed that it can not be 
sold upon the world markets for human 
consumption because of the tariff walls of 
foreign nations raised for the purpose of 
retailiation or otherwise against the United 
States. 
Uses for Surplus 

“The surplus could, however, be con- 
verted into food for livestock and sold 
in the European markets where there is 
a large demand ror that product. Even 
though the prices was low. the ultimate 
loss would be less than will result from 
the holding of the wheat with the conse- 
auent carrying charges and the ultimate 
low price received so long as there is a 
surplus. 

“If it is not feasible to sell this surplus 
wheat upon the European markets in the 





MOISTURE-PROOF 


“It is regrettable that this great Nation 
can contribute billions of dollars to for- 


eign nations as an aid in the destrction 
of human lives but yet is backward about 
conserving 


human lives because of 


of paternalism may be established.” 


Governor Olson explained that there will 
be submitted to the people of Minnesota 


at the next general election a constitu-| 
tional amendment permitting the imposi- | 


tion by the Legislature of an income tax. 
If this amendment is adopted, he said, the 
Legislature should enact a law “which will 
not only operate to shift the burden of 
taxation upon those who receive the larg- 
est distribution of the wealth of the State 
but also to replace the tax on real prop- 
erty, which is too high.” 

He expressed_the belief that all home- 
steads should be exempt from property 


tax up to $4,000 to encourage the owning 
of homes. ; 


CELLOPHANE 
Sealed Tight= Ever Right 


The Unique Humidor Package 
Zip ~ And it’s open! 


See the new notched tab on the top of the 
package. Hold down one half with your 
thumb. Tear off the other half. Simple. 
Quick. Zip! That’s all. Unique! Wrapped in dust-proof, 
moisture-proof, germ-proof Cellophane. Clean, protected, 
neat, FRESH!— what could be more modern than LUCKIES’ 
improved Humidor package=so easy to open! Ladies=— 
the LUCKY TAB is= your finger nail protection. 


If there should be legal objec- | 





Submarginal Lands 


The State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
R. A. Trovatten, proposed that submargi- 


} |}nal lands in the St 
contributing a few millions of dollars for | w operation one tama 


L the | 
fear on the part of some that a precedent | 
| 


unprofitable farm operation and turned 
into a forest area. 


He urged abolition of the present Fede 


|eral grain grades, under which, he said, 


“producers of grain are absolutely at the 
mercy of the keen speculators buying 
the terminals.” 


Mr. Trovatten also declared that th@ 
Esch-Cummins railroad law should be ree 
pealed “and that free competition amo: 
the railroads should be established, 4 
only under such policy will the constan! 
demand for freight increases be stopped.” 

“As long as there is legislation which 
even indirectly guarantees railroad earn- 
ings, based upon the present excessive val- 
uation of investments in railroad prop- 
erties,’ he said, “demands for increases 
in freight rates on agricultural products 
will periodically be made.” 





































* Is Miss Compson’s 
Statement Paid For? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Miss fompson 
to make the above state- 
ment. 
been a smoker of LUCKY 
STRIKE cigarettes for 5 years. 
We hope the publicity here- 
with given will be as bene- 
ficial to her and to Radio 
Pictures, her producers, 
as her endorsement of 
LUCKIES is to you and to us. 


Miss Compson has 
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Double Grants 


Are Denied in 
Patent Petition 


Division Between Apparatus 
And Process Claims Is 
Refused on the Ground 


Of Double Patenting 


Ex parte THomas C. SHEEHAN. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
aor No. 1393. 

Patent No. 1824410 was issued Sept. 22, 
1931, for Heat Treating Razor Blade 
Strips, on application filed July 12, 1929, 
Serial No. 377695. Opinion dated March 
6, 1931. 

Sypney I. Prescott for applicant. 

Before Horxrns, Assistant Commissioner, 
and RuckMaN and THurRBER, Examiners 
in Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 


Tuurser, Examiner in Chief.—The ques- 
tion on appeal relates to division between 
apparatus and process claims. In appel- 
lant’s disclosure strip material is_ first 
tempered and then the temper withdrawn 
from the mid-portion by bringing in con- 
tact with a hot surface. Appellant has| 
selected allowed claim 1 and method 
claim 18 as representative. These claims} 
are as follows: 

1. The combination with mechanism for 
feeding a metal strip, of means for temper- 
ing the strip as it is fed, and devices operat- 
ing on the strip fed from the tempering means 
to draw the temper from the mid portion 
thereof only 

18. The method of heat treating thin steel 
strips which consists in imparting feeding 
movement to the strip, then heating and 
rapidly cooling the strip to temper the same 
and passing the mid portion only of the 
cooled strip into contract with a hot surface 
to draw the temper of that portion of the 
strip , ; 

From an inspection of these claims it 
is apparent that the only substantial gi- 
ference is that the method claim is some- 
what more specific, particularly as to the 
means employed for drawing the temper. 
In other words the method claim ap- 
parently includes more specific apparatus 
than the apparatus claim. It is our view 
that there is no substantial difference 
between the monopoly for which appellant 
is seeking protection in regard to the 
subject maiter of these claims. Where 
the apparatus claims involve nothing 
more than a series of means coupled 
with functions and the method claims a 
series of steps for performing the same 
function we consider that there is no pat- 
entable distinction, and we believe that 
there is no question but that the courts 
would hold appellant guilty of double 
patented if he accepted two patents with 
claims such as claim 1 in one and as 
claim 18 in the other. , 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


Tax Status of Fuel 
Sold for Exvortation 


Change in Maine Law to Pre- 
vent Evasion Is Proposed 


Avucusta, Me., Oct. 28. 


It may be that the Maine gasoline tax 
law should be “stiffened” to prevent eva- 
sions in connection with fuel sold tax 
free on the statement that it is to be 
exported. the Attorney General, Clement 
F. Robinson, has advised the State Au- 
ditoy. Mr. Robinson's letter follows in 
ful) text: 

I have your inquiry of Sept. 29 regard- 
ing gasoline purchased at Lubec tax free 
on the statement that it was to be ex- 
ported. and actually used by the pur- 
chaser in part in American waters. 

Situation Traced 

Taking the situation step by step we 
have it as follows: 

The tax is imposed on distributors. Gaso- 
line sold by a distributor for export is, of 
course, wholly exempt from tax. Such 
gasoline sold by a retailer who has al- 
ready paid the tax to the wholesaler is 
sold by him to the customes free from 
tax. and he calls in turn for_a refund. 
‘In the case of the retailer the burden of 
proof is on him to establish his right to 
the refund; in the case of the wholesaler 
to establish his right to a deduction. 

In either case they must show that the 
asoline was “sold wholly for exportation 
rom the State.” If the dealer combined 

or cooperated with the purchaser in de- 
feating the purpose of the Tax Act, he 
wou'd, I should say, be criminally liable 
under section 10 as evading or violating 
a provision of the Act. 

Strict Proof Required 

After the gasoline has been purchased 
tax free for the purpose of exportatior 
if the seller has not participated in 
knowing evasion of the act, I see no way! 
under the present law that you can reach | 
him for any penalty or punishment. All 
you can do is require a strict proof in| 
connection with the claim for refund of 
any tax paid or for omission from distrib- 
utor’s report for the gasoline sold by the 
distributor tax free. | 

As far as the purchaser is concerned 
the only possibility I see under the act 
is that if it could be proved that he uses 
tax-free gasoline within the territory of 
the State. he might be liable criminally | 
under section 10 as having evaded the} 
act, There is, of course, considerable 
difficulty of proof in any such case, and 
some indefiniteness as to the statute. The 
statute imposed a tax on gasoline sold 
and used, to be collected from the distrib- 
utor. If a person knowingly uses tax- 
free gasoline it would seem that he is 
evading a provision of the act, but it may 
be that you need to have the act stiffened 
to cover such cases expressly. 


‘ 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


Oct. 28 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Stone and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Cecil Clifford Rotsch, of Fort Worth, 
Tex., was admitted to practice. 

No. 52. Southern Railway Company, peti- | 
tioner, v. Edward Walters, a Minor, etc. Are 
gument continued by Mr. Charles A. Lich for 
the respondent and concluded by Mr. Bruce 
A. Campbell for the petitioner. 

No. 54. I. J. Van Huffel, 
Trace D. Harkelrode. Treasurer 

No. 55. I. J. Van Huffel. petitioner, v. Trace 
D Harkelrode Treastrer eve Argument 
commenced by Mr. H. H. Hoppe for the peti- 
tioner; continued by Mr. G. H. Birrell and 
Mr. Gilbert Bettman for the respondent: and 
concluded by Mr. Alonzo M. Snyder for the 
petitioner 

No. 59. The United States of America. pe- 
titioner, v. Frank B. Campbell Argued by 

Assistant Attorney General St. Lewis for 
petitioner and case submitted by Mr. 

vid T. Lee for the respondent, 

No. 60 
Company. petitioner. v. Eugene Belle. Argued 

:e 


petitioner, 
etc.; and 


¥. 


Chicago & North Western Railway | 





by Samuel H. Cady for the petitioner and 
by Mr. Joseph D. Ryan for the respondent 

No. 66. Ray Lyman Wilbur. as Secretary of 
the Interior, petitioner, 
of America ex rel. The Vindicator Consoli- 
dated Cold Mining Company; and 

No. 67. Ray Lyman Wilbur, as Secretary of 
the Interior, petitioner, v. The United States 
of America ex rel. 
ieal Corporation. Argument 
Mr. Assistant Attorney 
for the petitioner 

Adjourned until Oct. 29 at 12 o'clock when 
the day call will be: Nos. 66 (and 67) 
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Shanghai Power Growth 
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Local Taxation 


Of Rail Pro perty 


Subjeet to Wisconsin Local Tax 
If Not Principally Used in 


Operation of Line 


Maptson, Wis., Oct. 28. 

An elevator, warehouse, dock, hotel or 
other property situated on railroad prop- 
erty is taxable locally when not princi- 
pally used in the operation of the railroad, 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court has held. 
This is the underlying pringjple of the 
statute which provides that thé. Tax Com- 
mission shall assess railroad property, ex- 
cept real estate not necessarily used in 
the operation of the road, which is made 
subject to local taxation. The case is en- 
titled Terminal Warehouse Co. y. City oi 
Milwaukee. 

The property in question was leased to 
the plaintiff by the Milwaukee road. the 
opinion explained. The railroad claims 
that it is necessary in the conduct of its 
business to maintain freezer and cold 
storage facilities and that the warehouse 
on the leased premises is necessary for 
that purpose. No other railroad main- 
tains such facilities, the court pointed out. 

Of the plaintiff's incoming business, 
53.38 per cent was contributed by the 
railroad; of its outgoing business, 21.93 
per cent. 

“It may with propriety be stated,” the 
opinion concluded, “that*should the rail- 
road's business as a forwarder or distrib- 
utor of water-borne freight so increase 
as to require the plaintiff to devote the 
property involved principally to the stor- 
age or handling of water-borne freight, 
or render such use necessary to the opera- 
tion of the road, the property will then 
be exempt from local taxation.” 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


COURTS—Federal courts—Statutory three‘judge district court—Suit to restrain en- 
forcement of order of State Prohibition Commissioner—Failure of district judge to 
organize statutory court—Jurisdiction of Circuit Court of Appeals on appeal from 
decree of single-judge court— 

Where a Federal district judge, in a suit to enjoin the enforcement of a regulation 
of the West Virginia Commissioner of Prohibition, granted a temporary restraining 
order on the application of the complainants and thereafter proceeded, as a single- 
judge court, to grant a preliminary injunction, to hear the case on the merits, and 
to render a decree dissolving the preliminary injunction and denying a permanent 
injunction; a Circuit Court of Appeals did not have jurisdiction of an appeal from 
the decree, since the case was one in which the district judge should have organized 
a three-judge court to try the case under the Federal statute providing for the crea- 
tion of such courts where an interlocutory injunction is sought in a case involving 
the constitutionality of an order of a “State administrative board or commission,” 
and for a direct appeal from the decree of such court to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, since a single individual such as the Prohibition Commissioner of the 
State of West Virginia may constitute a State administrative board or commission 
within the meaning of the act. 

McCormick & Co., Inc. et al. v. Brown, State Comr., etc. et al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 
3141, Oct. 12, 1931. 


Boston, Mass. 
FRANCIS G. MENTZER ET AL. 
v. 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Company. 

Massachuseits Supreme Judicial Court. 
Report of actions tried in Superior Court. 
C. E. Tupper (F. W. Morzison with him), 
for the plaintiffs; M. F. Weston (J. N. 

Criark with him), for the defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 


Sept. 11, 1921 


Rucc, C. J.—By these actions in con- 
tract or tort, compensation is sought for 
property damages by fire alleged to have 
resulted from failure of the defendant to 
perform its duty in respect to summoning 
the fire department of the town of Hud- 
son. Certain questions submitted to the 
jury were answered in favor of the plain- 
tiffs. Verdicts were directed for the de- 
fendant, and the cases reported on all the 
admissions and evidence material to the 
questions of law raised. 

The jury could have found the follow- 
ing facts: The plaintiff, Francis G. Ment- 


« 


DEATH—Action for—Cause of death—Causal relation between injuries in abdomen 
and cancer— 

An automobile driver whose negligence caused a collision in which an occupant 
of the automobile received injuries in the abdomen, could not avoid liability for the 
injured person’s death from cancer 18 months after the accident on the ground 
that, as a matter of law, there was no causal relation between the injuries and the 
cancer, where three physicians, including the family physician and the physician 
who performed the. operation on the injured person and discovered the cancer 
testified that the injuries had caused the cancer. 

Sussman, Admx., etc., v. Sussman; N. J. Ct. of Err. and Appls., Nos. 40, 41, Oct. 
19, 1931. 


JUDGMENT—Conclusiveness—Effect of judgment of one State court denying di- 
vorce for cruelty in subsequent action in other State court on ground for desertion— 

A judgment of an Illinois State court denying a wife a divorce on the ground of 
“extreme and repeated cruelty” was conclusive, under the doctrine of res judicata, 
as against the wife's contention that she was justified in leaving her husband be- 
cause of his cruelty, in her action in a Nevada State court for a divorce on the 
ground of desertion in which she pleaded, as justification for leaving her husband, 
the same acts of misconduct on which she had relied in the Illinois court, although 
the causes of action in the two cases were different. 

Miller v. Miller; Nev, Sup. Ct., No. 2934, Oct. 19, 1931. 

MINING—Leases—Discontinuance of operation by iessee as ground for cancellation 
of lease—Failure to operate mine in “ordinarily prudent and business-like manner” 
as required by lease— 
« The lessor of 8,000 acres of coal lands under a 99-year lease providing that “the 
mining and selling of coal under this agreement shall be conducted and prosecuted 
in an ordinarily prudent and business-like manner” was entitled to the cancella- 
tion of the lease on the ground that the lessee, with 70 years of the terms of the 
lease yet to run, had discontinued, for a period of three years prior to the com- 
mencement of the lessor’s suit for cancellation, the operation of the mine because of 
its inability to markt its fine coal which constituted a high percentage of its pro- 
duction, where the lessee had spent only $15 for advertising of its coal during a 
period of eight years, had made no effort to sell to buyers in large quantities such 
as the school system of nearby cities, nor to turn its product into tar oil and 
briquettes, a process that would have required some capital to start but that would 
probably have proved profitable in the end, had not introduced modern cutting 
machinery which would have cut the cost of production 50 cents a ton, and had 
adopted none of the-modern selling methods and methods of production that its 
competitors had successfully used, and where other producers in the same field, 
no more advantageously situated and with no better quality of coal, were, not- 
withstanding the competition of oil, marketing their coal and making profits for 
themselves and paying royalties to their lessors, since under such circumstances 
the lessee had not conducted and prosecuted the business in “an ordinarily prudent 
and business-like manner” within the meaning of the lease. 

Mendola Coal & Coke Co. v. Eastern Railway & Lumber Co.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6271, 
Oct. 13, 1931. 


ritory annexed to city after contraction of original indebtedness to taxation for 
payment of refunding bonds—Validity— 

A Florida statute authorizing a city to issue refunding bonds and subjecting 
property in terrilory which had been annexed to the city after the issuance of the 
original bonds to taxation for the payment of the refunding bonds is not void, as 
to the owners of property in such territory, on the ground tha tthe statutes which 
had annexed the territory to the city provided that the owner of property in the 
annexed territory should not be taxed for the payment of indebtedness incurred 
prior to the annexation and thereby created a contract between the city and the 
owners of the property in the annexed territory which could not be impaired by the 
subsequent statute under the contract clause of the Federal Constitution, since 
the Legislature under the Florida Constitution has supreme power over municipali- 
ties and the immunity from taxation of property in the annexed territory under 
such statutes of annexation was not a contract right, but was a political right or 
concession revocable at the pleasure of the Legislature to which the contract clause 
of the Federal Constitution does not apply; nor is the statute void on the ground 
that the owners of property in the annexed territory did not have an opportunity 
to approve the original bonds under a provision of the State Constitution for the 
approval by the electors of a city of a bond issue with an exception in favor of 
refunding bonds, since the fact that the territory was annexed subsequent to the 
approval of the original bonds did not render the exception inapplicable. 

Florida v. City of Miami; Fla, Sup. Ct. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


TELEPHONES—Liabilities to subscribers—Duty of telephone company to sub- 
scriber—Transmission of messages—Delay in calling fire department— 

A telephone company’s subscriber who told the operator at the exchange in the 
town in which he lived that his house was on fire and directed her to call the fire 
department of another town in which the company maintained another exchange, 
and who was told by the operator that she would do so, could not recover from the 
company the damages sustained by reason of the operator’s delay in calling the 
fire department, since he failed to bring himself within the general scope of the 
company's duty by not asking to be connected with the fire department and trans- 
mitting the message himself, inasmuch as a ielephone company does not hold itself 
out to transmit messages but merely provides the facilities by means of which per- 
sons may converse over the telephone and to make the necessary connections when 
called upon to do so; the so-called emergency service of the company by which a 
subscriber could call for the fire department without giving the number did not 
require the company to transmit a message for a subscriber but merely required 
it to make the connection so as to permit the subscriber himself to call the fire 
department; the gratuitious act of the operator in transmitting the message did 
no render the company liable for her delay in so doing, since it is no part of the 
ostensible authority of the ordinary agents of a telephone company to undertake 
to receive messages and by their own voices transmit them to others.—Mentzer v. 


New England Telephone and Telegraph Co. ‘Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.,\—6 U. S. Daily, 
1966, Oct. 29, 1931. ‘ 


Patents 


PATENTS—Joinder of invention—Division of applications— 
Where apparatus claims involve nothing more than a series of means coupled with 
functions and the method claims a series of steps for performing the same func- 
| tion, there is no patentable distinction and division should not be required.— 
Sheehan, ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1966, Oct. 29, 1931. 


Electric power consumption at Shang- | 


hai, China, is almost six times greater 


than it was 11 years ago and 53 times | 


greater than it was 16 years ago. (De- 


partment of Commerce.) 


PATENTS—Heat treating razor blade strips division refused— 

Patent 1824410 to Sheehan for Heat Treating Razor Blade Strips, requirement of 
division among claims of application refused.—Sheehan, ex parte. (Pat. 0. Bd. 
Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1966, Oct. 29, 1931 


|gency and the operator will 
|to make the connection without the sub- 


|zer, was a subscriber of the defendant on 
|its telephone exchange in the town of 
Bolton and at all times entitled for him- 
self and members of his family to un- 
| limited telephone exchange service and 
j toll service, and had paid all charges 
therefor. The defendant maintained a 
telephone exchange in the town of Hud- 
son. The fire department of Hudson was 
connected with the Hudson exchange. 


The defendant maintained 
|both exchanges at the times here mate- 
rial. The house in Bolton, owned by one 
of the plaintiffs, occupied by all of them 
and located about four miles from Hud- 
son, was found to be on fire about half 
past 7 o'clock in the morning of April 27, 
| 1925. Immediately upon its discovery the 
| wife of the plaintiff Francis G. Mentzer 
went to the telephone in the house, called 
| the operator of the Bolton exchange, gave 
her name, said the house was on fire and 
asked that a general fire alarm be put in. 
This meant a general alarm for the town 
of Bolton. 


There was no evidence of failure by the 
eperator to heed this request but evidence 
tending to show compliance with it. No 
contention of liabilitv is or rightly could 
be rested on this transaction. Shortly 
after that call, the plaintiff, Moses H. 
Mentzer, called the Bolton exchange and, 
after identifving himself, said to the op- 
erator, “mv house is on fire; I want the 
Hudson Fire Department, as there is ample 
time to save this house if they come now.” 
|The operator answered: “All right, I will 
call them.” The operator did not call 
that department. Qhe fire did not involve 
the part of the house where the telephone 
was located until 20 minutes after 
o'clock. 


| 


Previous Answering 
Of Call Is Cited 


Hudson adjoins Bolton and at the time 
of this fire maintained two complete fire 
fighting units ready for instant use, and 
its chief of fire department because of an 
arrangement between him and Moses H. 


Mentzer would have gone with fire appa- 
ratus at once to the Mentzer house if 
notified. About half past 9 o’clock in the 
same forenoon a call was sent to the Hud- 
son fire department, which responded 
promptly and arrived at the fire within 
eight or ten minutes and saved the barn 
on the premises. A neighbor, Mrs. Chase, 
living about a quarter of a mile away, tes- 
tified that once of her own volition and 
once at the request of one of the Mentzer 
family she tried to get connection with the 
Hudson fire department, but was told by 
the operator of the defendant that she 
had no authority to call the Hudson fire 
Ccepartment without permission from some 
official of Bolton. 


The Bolton fire department consisted 
of one small chemical. There was no evi- 
|dence of any arrangement between town 
|officers of Bolton and those of Hudson 
|that the fire department of the latter 
town should answer calls or attempt to 
extinguish fires in the former town, al- 
though the chief of the fire department 
of Hudson testified that he had been to 
fires in Bolton on individual calls from 
citizens of that town and was ready to 
|go at any time. The defendant advised 
its subscribers that when certain emer- 
gencies exist such as fire they may refrain 
| from looking up the number of the party 
with whom they wish to be connected 


jand instead give the operator the name 


and address and the nature of the emer- 
undertake 


scriber giving the number. 

The defendant conceded this in sub- 
stance and in addition that “sometimes 
the operator will call directly and pass 


| the message on, as for instance—if you 


said, ‘Emergency, police, and when the 
|operator got hold of the police depart- 


ment you might have been sandbagged | 


at that time, when the operator would 
pass the message on, an emergency caii 
for police had come*from such a number, 
and the form that takes in form of notice 
is this, if in any emergency you don’t 
know the correct number call the op- 
erator and say, ‘Emergency, fire, or ‘Emer- 
gency, police.” and give your name and 
address to the person who takes your 
emergency call.” 


The defendant conceded that there was 
sufficient evidence of damages to real and 
personal property of the plaintiffs. The 
jury could have found that the defend- 
ant’s operator did not put through the 
‘call to the Hudson fire department when 
{requested by the neighbor, or by any 
;}member of the Mentzer family, and that 
(as also was conceded by the defendant at 
the trial) her failure to call that fire de- 
partment when requested to do so by 
Moses H. Mentzer was the proximate 
cause of the damages sustained by the 
pliintiffs “so far as it was within the 
province of the jury pursuant to instruc- 
tions” from the court “to determine dam- 
ages and the proximate cause.” 


Classification of Defendant 
Is Held to Be Peculiar 


The plaintiffs seek to fasten liability 
on the defendant for damages resulting 
from delay in calling the Hudson fire de- 
partment. The failure of the operator 
of the defendant's Bolton exchange to 
make the requested calls and connections 
is the basis of that liability. 

The defendant is a public service cor- 
poration engaged in the transmission of 
intelligence by electricity within the Com- 
monwealth. Its position with reference 
to the public is of a nature in many re- 
spects pecuilar to itself. It is not a 
common carrier under the common law 
because it is not entrusted with the cus- 
wody of anything of intrinsic value. It 
resembles a telegraph company but is 
different. As matter of common knowl- 
edge it does not take possession of mes- 
sages to be sent over its wires. It af- 
lords facilities whereby its subscribers 
or customers may themselves talk with 
others with whom they desire to be con- 
nected. 

The telephone conYpany puts its in- 
strument and mechanisms in the prem- 
ises of its subscribers and engages to ren- 
der service for a stated time for specifred 
compensation. A telegraph company com- 
monly makes a separate contract for each 
message accepted by it for transmission. 
The transmission ot intelligence by elec- 
tricity is a business of a public character, 
to be exercised under reasonable public 
regulation subject to the same general 
principles as govern transportation of 
goods or passengers by common carriers. 
G. L. chapter 159, sections 10 to 44 and 
especially seciion 12 ‘d). Grinnell v. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 113 Mass. 
29¢. Pierce v. Drew, 136 Mass. 75, 77. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Fosier, 
22* Mass. 365, 372. Pubiic Service Com- 
missioner v. New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 232 Mass. 465. New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. vy. De- 
partment of Public Utililies, 262 Mass. 
137, 145-151. 

A telephone company within this Com- 
monwealth as matter of common knowl- 
|edge does not undertake to transmit mes- 
“os for the general public or for its 
suoseribers. Its business is to afford to 
its subscribers and others opporiunity to 
hold conversation with others and to 
jtransmit their messageg by their own 
voices through the instrumentalities and 
facilities afforded by it. It is no part 
of the ostensible authority of its ordi- 
nary agents to undertake to receive mes- 


sa‘ 


service on| 


‘Phone Company Not Liable for Delay 
Of Operator in Transmitting Message 


Failure of Employe to Call Fire Department Promptly Did 
Not Entitle Subscriber to Damages, Massachusetts Court 
Holds, Since Act Was Merely Gratuitous 


{sages and by their own voices to transmit 
them to others. 


| 
| 
| 


No public_regulations govern the situa-| 


tion disclosed on this record. The rights 
and 
|depend wholly upon the arrangements, 
}express or implied, made between them 
jin the light of their positions with ref- 
}erence to each other and of the public 
|duty of the defendant. 


The telephonic conversation between 
| the Bolton operatowof the defendant and 
| Moses H. Mentzer, according to the tes- 
timony of the latter, means that he asked 
her to transmit his message to the Hud- 
son fire department and did not ask to 
be connected with that department in 
order that he might himself talk with the 
person who might answer that call. 

The case was tried and has‘been argued 
at the bar of this court by both parties 
on the theory that Moses H. Mentzer gave 
the message to the operator of the de- 
fendant on its Bolton exchange and ex- 
pected her to transmit it. He did not 
wait to be connected himself with the 
Hudson fire department. The case will 
be treated as the parties have treated it. 
Other possible interpretations of the con- 
versation therefore will be laid to one 
side. 

It 1s to be observed that Moses H. 
Mentzer did not bring himself within 
the general scope of duty of the defend- 
ant. He did not ask to be connected 
with the Hudson fire department. In this 
connection no importance is attached to 
the circumstance that there was no di- 


rect connection between the Bolton tele-| 


phone exchange and the Hudson tele- 
phone exchange and that calls between 
| the two had to be routed through another 
exchange. 

It is the right of one standing in the 
relation of a subscriber to the defendant 
to receive from it toll service on request. 
It is no part of the right of a subscriber 
to cast upon the defendant the trans- 
mission of his message. He has a right 
to be connected so that he may deliver 
his own message. It is no part of the 
duty of the defendant in general to trans- 
mit messages given to it by subscribers. 


Plaintiffs Said to Rest 
Case on Emergency Service 

The plaintiffs rest their case chiefly on 
the emergency service undertaken by the 
defendant for the benefit of its subscribers. 
The obligations assumed by the defend- 
ant in that respect have already 
summarized. Moses H. Mentzer did not 
conform to the rules of the defendant 
governing its emergency service. In that 
regard the subscriber need not give the 
operator the number of the telephone de- 
sired but may state the emergency. 

Of course it was enough to bring him 
within the operation of the emergency 
service to say that the house was on fire, 


to give his name and to describe the lo-! 


cation of the house. There was evidence 
that he did all these things. One in his 
position could not be expected to act with 
all the deliberation deemed wise after a 
review of the situation in cold blood. It 
would be enough to do what might be 
thought natural in the hurry and excite- 
ment of the moment when he was obliged 
to act. 

The duty of the defendant in those 
circumstances, as shown on this record, is 
not a general one to transmit the mes- 
sage; its duty is to make the connection 
and await he action of the person giving 
the call. A duty on the defendant to 
pass the message on arises only in the 
event that the person making the emer- 
gency call is not at his telephone when 
the connection is made. Moses H. Ment- 
zer did not remain at his telephone to 
await the connection. He undertook to 
charge the defendant with the obligation 
|} to transmit the message. He was under 
no exigency to leave the telephone before 
the connection was made. 

The telephone was accessible for more 
than an hour after his call.. He did not 
try to make a second call. There is 
nothing in the evidence or in the conces- 
|sions of the defendant as shown on the 
record which discloses a representation by 
|the defendant that a subscriber can call 
the fire department by giving instruc- 
tions or information to the operator and 
then hanging up. The evidence is that 
the defendant undertook to transmit an 
emergency message only in cases when 
it was impossible for the subscriber to 
remain at his telephone and deliver his 
own message. 


Binding Defendant 
By Operator’s Agreement 

There was testimony that the Bolton 
Operator of the defendant in answer to 
| the call of Moses H. Mentzer said that 
she would call the Hudson fire depart- 
ment. On this point the question is 
| whether there was evidence to warrant 
|a finding that she was authorized to bind 
the defendant by this agreement. There 
is no direct evidence of such authority. As 
already pointed out, it was not within the 
scope of her general authority_in view of 
the public obligations of the “defendant, 
and not within the scope of her duty with 
reference to emergency calls as shown by 
the record. 

There was no evidence of a custom to 
perform service of this nature. The state- 
ment of the operator that she would trans- 
mit the message was not evidence of au- 
| thority conferred upon her by the defend- 
} ant to that end. It was not within the 
scope of her real or apparent authority as 
; the operator in charge of the Bolton ex- 
change, on the evidence in this record, to 
undertake to transmit the message given 
to her by Moses H. Mentzer to the Hudson 
fire department by her own voice. 

The general principle governing this 
aspect of the case has been staied many 
times although no cases precisely in point 
so far as concerns the nature of the busi- 
ness have been discovered. Brooks v. 
Shaw, 197 Mass. 376, 380. Hosher-Platt 
Co. v. Miller, 238 Mass. 518, 523. Seaboyer 
v. Director General of Railroads, 244 Mass. 
122, 124. O'Leary v. Fash, 245 Mass. 123. 
| American Railway Express Co. v. Mohawk 
| Dairy Co. 250 Mass. 1, 11. C. F. Hovey 
Co., petitioner, 254 Mass. 551, 555. Hale 
v. Texas Co. 264 Mass. 246. 

If the operator in charge of the Bolton 
exchange of the defendant undertook the 
gratuitous act of transmitting the message 
for Moses H. Mentzer in response to her 
own humane impulses or neighborly good 
will, that would not render the defendant 
responsible. Griswold v. Boston & Maine 
Railroad, 183 Mass. 434, 437. Doubtless 
the defendant might promise that its 
operators would receive and deliver mes- 
sages in emergencies such as are here dis- 
closed, but no such promise could rightly 
be found upon anything in this record. 


Obligations Discussed 
To Complete Calls 


The testimony touching the call by the 
neighbor Mrs. Chase was that she put in 
a call with the defendant's operator for 
the Hudson fire department, at the same 
time telling her that the Mentzer’ house 
was on fire, and the operator refused to 
give her the connection because she had 
no authcrity to call the Hudson fire de- 
pariment and must first get the sanction 
of the fire warden of Bolton Shortly 
thereafter she again tried to get the con- 
nection telling the operator that one of 
ithe Mentzer family stated that the fire 
| warden had authorized the call and the 
operator said then that permission must 
be procured from the selectmen. 


been | 


liabilities of the respective parties | 


Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 28» 


Glendinning, McLeish & Co., Inc. Docket 
Nos. 29819, 37426 and 44354. 

Business Expenses.—Certain deduc- 
tions claimed by the petitioner as or- 
dinary and necessary business expenses 
disallowed because the contract un- 
der which such payments were made 
provided for repayment to petitioner 
of such amounts. George M. Cohan, 
11 B. T. A. 760, 39 Fed. (2d) 540; 
H. R.. McMillan, 14 B. T. A. 1370; 
Henry F. Cochrane, 23 B. T. A. 208, 
followed. 

Irving C. Ackerman. 
31634, 40948, 40949. 
Docket No. 31632. 

Held that the transaction of ex- 
change of property here involved re- 
sulted in no taxable income to peti- 
tioners. 


Wayne Body Corporation. Docket No. 
35896. 


Docket Nos. 30311, 
Simon Harris. 


The petitioner filed a proposed set- 
tlement under Rule 50, in which it 
was determined that the amount of 
the deficiency owed by the transferor 
corporation for the year 1917 was $14,- 
955, and that the liability of peti- 
tioner as transferee was for the same 
amount. The proposed settlement was 
set down for a hearing and counsel 
for respondent gave notice he had no 
objection to the computation filed by 
petitioner. No mention was made of 
interest. Thereafter respondent filed 
motion to amend order of final de- 
termination so that liability of pe- 
petitioner as transferee would be de- 
termined to be $14,955 plus interest 
from Feb. 26, 1926. 

The motion #f respondent and the 
argument of counsel thereon raises 
two questions: (1) Does the Board 
have any power or jurisdiction to 
make any order relative to interest 
in these transferee proceedings? (2) 
If auestion (1) be answered in the 
affirmative, was the deficiency notice 
sent out by respondent to petitioner, 
coupled with the affirmative allega- 
tions made by respondent in his 
amended answer, sufficient pleadings 
upon which the Board may determine 
that peitioner is liable for interest? 
We think both questions must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. 


called for by Mrs. Chase was a breach OMSguby, James C. 


the duty owed to her by the defendant. 
The undertaking of the defendant toward 
her was to complete all her calls to other 
subscribers whether in Bolton or Hudson 
so far as reasonably practicable. There is 
no evidence that the defendant had been 
advised not to complete the calls requested 
without the consent or approval of town 
officials. That was primarily a private 
duty owed by the defendant to Mrs. Chase 
arising out of their contractual relations. 


Breach of that duty affords no cause of 
action to a third person. That was de- 
cided in the leading and somewhat early 
case of Winterbottom v. Wright, 10 M. &. 
W. 109. It is the law of this Common- 
wealth as is explained with ample reason- 
ing and citation of authorities in Thomas 
v. Lane, 221 Mass. 447. That ground need 
not be traversed again. See also Christen- 
sen v. Bremer, 253 Mass. 129, 136-137; 
Giberti v. James Barrett Manuf. Co. 266 
Mass. 70, 73. 


There is no sound ground for a conten- 
tion that the breach of the duty owed by 
the defendant to Mrs. Chase gives rise 
to a cause of action by the plaintiffs 
founded on the public nature of the de- 
fendant’s business and undertakings. The 
reasonable expectation of the _ parties 
growing out of the installation of a tele- 
phone in the house of Mrs. Chase was 
that the defendant would afford its serv- 
a her and to members of her house- 

old. 


Basis Held to Be Lacking 
On Protective Agreement 


There is no basis in this record for any 
understanding that the telephone was 
deemed to be for the protection of the 
neighborhood with the consequent liabili- 
ties‘on the part of the defendant to all 
neighbors, or that the defendant was rea- 
sonably bound to expect any such duty 
owed by it. Standard Iron Works v. 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
256 Fed. Rep. (Dist. Court) 548. Knesek 
v. Crown Point Telephone Co. 82 Ind. App. 
603. Inman v. Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 105 Wash. 234. Cases like Wells 
v. Western Union Telegraph Co. 144 Iowa, 
605, Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Morri- 
son (Texas Civil App.). 33 S. W. Rep. 1025, 
and Telegraph Co. v. Mellon, 96 Tenn. 66, 
rest upon different grounds and it is not 
necessary to consider whethér the prin- 
ciple there adopted prevails in this Com- 
monwealth. 


There was no breach of any public or 
private duty owed by the defendam to 
the plaintiffs in the failure of the oper- 
ator to convey the message to the Hud- 
son fire department. Such a service is 
different from that which the defendant 
professes to render in the transmission of 
intelligence whether on the facts of this 
record or as matter of common knowl- 
edge. Telephone companies “cannot be 
requgired to furnish a service which they 
do not hold themselves out as undertak- 
ing to furnish.” New England Televhone 
& Telegraph Co. v. Department of Public 
Utilities, 262 Mass. 137, #6. The record 
does not disclose any obligation imposed 
by public authority requiring a telephone 
operator to transmit or relav emergency 
messages in the circumstances here dis- 
closed. 

Numerous cases have arisen in_ other 
jurisdictions where efforts generally un- 
successful have been made to hold tele- 
phone companies liable for damages aris- 
ing under circumstances more or less 
similar to those of the case at bar. In 
all of them the facts were sufficiently 
different tc render unnecessary a review 
of them in detail. 


Decisions in Similar 
Cases Are Reviewed 

We think that there is nothing in the 
points decided in anv of them at variance 
with the conclusions here reached. Bess 
vy. Citizens Telephone Co., 315 Mo. 1056. 
Southwestern Telegravh & Telephone Co, 
v. Gotcher. 93 Tex. 114. Volauardsen v. 
Iowa Televhone Co., 148 Iowa 77. South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegranh Co. v. 
Reynolds, 139 Ga. 385. Barrett v. New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 80 
N..H. 354. Forgey v. Macon Telephone Co,. 
291 Mo. 539. Lebanon, Louisville & Lex- 
ington Telephone Co. v. Lanham Lumber 
Co., 131 Ky. 718. Providence Washington 
Ins. Co. v. Iowa Telephone Coj, 172 Iowa 
597. Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. v. Thomas (Texas Civil App.), 
185 S. W. Rep. 396. Whitehead v. Caro- 
lina Telephone & Telegraph Co., 190 N. C. 
197. Codv v. New York Telephone Co. 
(N. J.), 131 Atlantic Rep. 221. 

The result is that in our ovinion the 
plaintiffs fail to establish any liability to 
them on the part of the defendant either 
in contract or in tort. 

There was no error 
cluding evidence. The 
the American Telephone 
Company vas immaterial to any _ issue 
here involved. It was not issued by or 
under the authority of the defendant and 
it did not represent to the public that its 
operators would receive and deliver mes- 
sages to the fire department. The series 
of telephone bills to one of the plaintiffs 
had no pertinency. 

There was no contention that the sub- 
scriber was not entitled to the service re- 
cuired of the defendant by the law of 
its contract. The conversation between 
Mrs. Chase. the neighbor, and a member 
of the Mentzer family was excluded 
rightly. The obligations of the defendant 
could not be affected thereby. Every con- 
tention made in behalf of 
has been considered, but no further diis- 
cussion is required. In each case let the 
entry be judgment on the verdict for 
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Haldane, John S. Philosophical basis of bi- 
ology; Donnellan lectures, Univ. of Dub- 
lin, 1930. 169 p. Lond., Hodder & Stoughton, 
1931. 31-24293 

Hertzler, Arthur E. Surgical pathology of 
genito-urinary organs. (Hertzler’s mono- 
graphs on surgical pathology.) 286 p., illus. 
Phila., J. B. Lippincott co., 1931. 31-24277 


Jacquart, Rolland. Prairie lore. 111 p., illus. 
Sublette, Kan., Sublette monitor, 1931. 
31-24425 
Kahn, Eugen. Psychopathic personalities, by 
.. .; trans. from German by H. Flanders 
Dunbar. 521 p. New Haven, Yale univ. 
press, 1931. 31-24279 
Kantorowicz, Hermann U. Spirit of British 
policy and myth of encirclement of Ger- 
many. 541 p. Lond., G. Allen & Unwin, 
1931. 31-24184 
Metropolitan church assn. Discipline of Met- 
ropolitan church assn. of Wis., adcepted Nov, 
15, 1930. 64 p. Waukesha, Wis., 1931. 
31-24274 
Nadai, Arpad. Plasticity; mechanics of plas- 
tic state of matter, by assisted by 
A. M. Wahl... rev. (Engineering societies 
monographs.) 349 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1931. 
Oliver, Edmund H. 
Christian church. 
evangelism and 


Social 
192 p. 


achievements of 
Toronto, Bd. of 
social service of United 
church of Canada, 1930. 31-24276 
Planck, Max K. E. The universe in the 
light of modern physics, by .. .; trans. by 
W. H. Johnston. B. A. 114 p. N. Y¥., W 
Norton & co. 1931. 
Pringle, Ralph W. Psychology of high-school 
discipline. 362 p. Boston. D. C. Heath & 
co., 1931. 31-24420 
Robinson, Fdwin A. Matthias at the door. 
99 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-24423 
Roerich, Geo. N. Trials to inmost Asia. 504 
p., illus. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1931. 
31-28040 
Rorem, Clarence R. The “municipal doctor” 
system in Saskatchewan. (Pubs. of Com. 
on costs of medical care : no. 11.) 84 p., 
illus. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 
1931 31-24278 
Rice, Gladys L. Tack of air trails, experience 
and life work of my personal friend, Miss 
Tack Aphidae: trans. from beelingua into 
child-language. 187 p., illus. Los An- 
geles, 1931. 31-24291 
Ruby, James C. Coaching basketball. 307 
p., illus. Champaign, Ill., J. C. Ruby, 1931. 
31-24268 
Team play in_ basketball. 
Champaign, Ill.,"J. C. Ruby, 
31-24269 
tice exercises 
Y., Mentzer, 


157 
1931. 
Smith, James H. Arithmeti 
and progress tests. 1 v 
Bush & co., 1931. 31-24287 
Vaughan, Warren T. Allergy and applied im- 
munology; handbook for physician and pa- 
tient, on asthma, hay fever, urticaria, ec- 
zema. migraine and kindred manifestations 
of allergy. 359 p., illus. St. Louis, C. Vv. 
Mosby co., 1931. 31-24292 
Williamson, Arthur T. Adsorption and reac- 
tions at the surface of manganous com- 
pounds. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton univ., 
1931.6 15 p. Easton, Pa., Mack prtg. co, 
1931. 31-24294 
Wipers times; including for Ist time in one 
volume a facsimile reproduction of com- 
plete series of famous wartime trench mag- 
azines. Ed.: Lt.-Col. F. J. Roberts. 332 p., 
illus. Lond., E. Nash & Grayson, 1930. 
J 31-24185 
Young, Carl W. Japanese jurisdiction in 
South Manchuria railway areas. 332 D. 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins press; Lond. H. 
Milford, Oxford univ. press, 1931. 31-24415 
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S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 


Repts.—Vol. 18, Oct., 1930, to Oct., 1931, 
Price, $1.75. 

Forest Worker—Vol. 7. 
est Service, U 
tion (Agr. 24-338). 

Bur. of Standards, Journal of Research—Vol. 
7. No. 4, Oct., 1931, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Subscription price, $2.75 a year. 

31-28272-28282. 

Appointments to at Home and 
Abroad in Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Sept., 1931. U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Free. (29-26857) 

Alaska and Hawaii.—Price List of Pubs. 60, 

16th Ed. Free at Supt. of Docs (25-26946) 
S. Official Postal Guide—Vol. 11, No. 4, 

Monthly Suppl. Oct., 1931, Post Office 

Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 


p., illus. 


c¢ prac 
; 


U. 


No. 5, Sept., 1931 
S. Dept. of Agric 
rice, 25 cents a year. 


For- 
Subscrip- 


Positions 


U. 
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NG oe 
31-24288 @ 
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Dept. ry 


Wash., Irrigation of Agricl. Lands—15th Cen- y 


sus of U 
Dept 


S.: 1930, Bur 
of Commerce. 


of Census, 
Price, 5 cents 
(31-27149) 


U. S. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Iowa—Journal of House, 44th Gen. Assembly, 
Session Jan. 12, 1931-Apr. 15, 1931. Des 

Moines, 31 
H.—Journals of Sen. 

sion, 1931, and Special 

cord, 1931 

- ¥.—Dept. of Social Welfare, Directory of 

Child Welfare Agencies and of Homes and 

Other Institutions for Children. 

1931. 

Wash.—Rept. of Dept 
tial Examination and 
fice of Comr. of Public Lands, Dec. 23, 1936, 
Submitted by E. D. Brabrook, Asst. Dir, 
Olympia, 1931 

Minn.—Motor Vehicle Dept 
Comp. by Mike Holm, 
Paul. 1931 

Conn.—List of Conn. Manufacturers and Their 
Products. Corrected to Mar. 1, 1931 Comp, 
by Factory Inspection Dept., 1930-1931, 
Hartford, 1931 

Minn.—Bienn 
tion Dept 
to Minn 


N. and House, Jan 


Session, 1930. 


Ses- 
Con- 


N 
Albany, 


of Efficiency on Par- 
Investigation of Of- 


1931 Rate Book, 
Secy. of State. St. 


Rept. of State Grain Inspece- 
and Weights and Measures Dept, 
; Railroad and Warehouse Comm., 
sone ended Aug. 31, 1930 St. Paul, 


Colo.—Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Corrections and 
Warden of State Reformatory, for 2-yr. pe- 
riod ended Nov. 30, 1930. Richard L. Shaw, 
Warden. Denver, 1931 

25th Bienn. Rept. of State Engineer 
ce. yrs. 1929-1930 Submitted to Gov 
M. C. Hinderlider, Engineer. Denver. 

Colo.—Bienn. Rept. of Adj. Gen. to Gov 
3ienn Period ended Nov. 30. 1930. 
P. Newlcn, Adj. Gen. Denver, 1931 

Minn.—State and County Officers 
Comp. by Mike Holm, Secy 
Paul, 1931 ; 

Uniform 
pared by 
Paul, 1931 

Ark.—Inaugural 

nell, Jan. 14, 


for 
by 
1931. 
for 
Paul 


1931-1933, 
of State. St, 


Highway 
Mike 


Traffic 
Holm, Secy 


Act, 1931 
of State 


Pre- 
St. 


Harvey Pare 
Little Rock, 1931 


Address of Gov 
1931 


Certain Cotton Rags Held 
Duty Free as Paper Stock 


New York, Oct. 28.—Granting a tariff 
claim of the Twin City Textile Mills, of 
Minneapolis, the United States Customs 
Court concludes that certain imported cote 
ton rags, of irregular sizes, consisting 
chiefly of worn out underwear and other 
garments, should have been permitted free 
entry under paragraph 1651, of the Tariff 
Act of 1922, as paper stock. Judge Evans 
writes the decision. (‘Protests 391723-G- 
581, etc.) 


To handle all patent and trademark 
matters for large manufacturing com- 
pany with main office in New York City. 
Send full details of qualifications and 
experience, also personal particulars to 
Box 31 The United States Daily. 

ae > 


| AVAILABLE, PATENT ATTORNEY | 


Centrally located, exceptionally trained 
and qualified in chemistry and metal- 
lurgy, Offers part time on reasonable 
basis to manufacturers or attorneys de- 
siring expert services in the above and 
allied arts. Box 28, The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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Steps Should Be Taken to 
Control Number and Lia- 
bilities of Insurers, Says 
Federal Statistician 





By Ethelbert Stewart 
Commnissioner of Labor Statistigs 
There was an informal and unofficial | 
meeting of a group of workmen’s com- 
pensation commissioners attending the 
International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions con- 
vention at Richmond to discuss informally 
the rapidly increasing cmbarrassments 
occasioned by the excessive number of 
insurance companies carrying workmen's 
compensation insurance and practicing in 

the various States. 5 
There is a pretty general feeling among 
those who have to administer workmen's 
compensation laws in the various States 
that insidiously new elements of disinte- 
gration are arising and old ones con- 

@ Sstantly increasing in magnitude. 


Compensation Laws Undermined 


Frankly, the workmen’s compensation 
legislation which has been placed upon 
the statute books of the various States 
in the last 20 years is being undermined, 
not so much by legislation itself, and not 
so much even by court decision and con- 
struction of the laws. as by other forces. 

In Mlinois, for instance, there were in 
1929, 92 different insurance companies 
handling workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness. Pennsylvania in that year had 80, 
and 10 more have entered the State since 
the date of the last published report 
The District of Columbia had 65. There 
is not business enough to support any 
considerable fraction of such an avalanche 
of insurance organizations 

It is all right to say that not more than 
15 or 20 of these insurance companies 
carry 75 per cent of the business. That 
does not obviate the fact that the pre- 
mium rates paid must carry the expense. 

Let us see what effect this has upon 
the worker himself. High insurance prem- 
ium rates means that a constantly in- 
creasing number of employers do not 
carry insurance and their employes are 
not protected in case of accident, no mat- 
ter what the law provides. 


Small Companies 


It also means that the country is honey- 
combed with small companies for whom 
the sole chance of existence is in de- 
feating the claims of the injured workmen 
in the courts. When we traded workmen’s 
@ompensation laws to the workers of the 
country for their rights under the old lia- 
bility laws, such as they were, it was 
specifically promised that this would end 
litigation, insure prompt settlement of 
definite claims upon a specific basis of 
the injury incurred. 

Th2 answer to our promise is that in a 
single State in 1930, 107 workmen's com- 
pensation cases were carried to the Su- 
preme Court of that State, and that in 
some States 65 per cent of the cases on 
the dockets of the higher courts today 
are workmen's compensation cases. Prac- 
tically all of this is engineered by petty 
insurance companies that can not afford 
to settle the clai under the terms of 
the law. 

The essence of the result of the confer- 
ence in Richmond, Va., was.that either 
a national conference should be called or 
4hat governogys should call groups of 
States togethér to discuss ways and means 
for controlling the number and liabilities 
of workmen's compensation insurance car- 
riers. 

Companies Listed By States 

Below is a statement of the number 
of companies. by States, as of 1929, the 
latest published statement. 






Alabama .. . 52 Nevada ove O° 
Arizona . 17 New Hampshire ..50 
California. ........ 66 New Jersey one 
Colorado .... . 62 New Mexico .-28 
Connecticut <s— New York 91 
Delaware ot North Carolina 52 
Dist. of Col. . 65 North Dakota 3° 
Georgia .. 48 ee. vases son aekny 23* 
Idaho 3 eae Oklahoma .. 39 
Tilinois one Oregon ..24* 
Indiana eeeae Pennsylvania 80 
Iowa oo Rhode Island . 60 
Kansas .. oon South Dakota ..41 
Kentucky . .. 63 Tennessee . 59 
Louisiana ..o1 Texas 

Maine 55 Utah 

Maryland ian Vermont 
Massachusetts 73 Virginia 

Michigan 75 Washington 
Minnesota 61 West Virginia 
Missouri 63 Wisconsin 

Montana 23 Wyoming 

Nebraska 57 


*Exclusive State-fund State 


At the conference in Richmond the 
number of companies reported in each one 
of the States represented in the confer- 
ence was greater than shown in this list, 
ranging from two in Idaho to 10 in Penn- 
sylvania, showing the growth of these in- 
stitutions. 

I will be noticed from the table that a 
number of States supposed to have exclu- 
sive compulsory State fund insurance also 
have a considerable number of private in- 
surance companies doing business in those 
States. Ohio, which under the law as 
everybody understands it excludes private 
insurance companies from this class of 
business had in 1929, 23 private insurance 
companies operating within her borders. 

Reinsurance Plan Adopted 

The explanation of this is that while on 
its face the Ohio law is ex¢lusive and 
compulsory it provides for self-insurers, 
and these self-insurers while liable di- 
rectly to the State fund reinsure them- 
selves in private companies. This prob- 

@ably accounts for all of the cases in which 


® private insurance carriers are doing work- 


men’s compensation business in exclusive 
State fund States. 

Admittedly, with a shrinking pay roll 
and no shrinkage of employment hazards, 
the insurance premium must go up under 
the most economical administration of in- 
surance. That is true of the exclusive 
State fund States. 

And as the premium rate goes up and 
the undesirability of the risk increases, 
private insurance companies refuse to 
take more and more of the industrial 
establishments, thus throwing these un- 
desirable risks on to the State funds of 
Ahose States which have either exclusive 
‘or competitive State funds, while in States 
having neither of these more and more 
are thrown outside of the pale of any in- 
surance protection. 

It is of course impossible to predict 
along what lines these conferences whel 
caiied will proceed. It was suggested that 
since the State has a right to determine 
under what terms and conditions it wil! 
permit an insurance company to do busi- 
ness within its borders it might be prac- 
ticable to insist that any company doing 
business within a State must accept any 
risks offered, and at a premium raie fixed 
by the State Insurance Commission 

Protection for State Funds 

This would not only provide insurance 
for the small plant in States having no 
form of State fund, but would also pro- 
tect to a certain extent at least the State 
funds from having to carry all of the 
extra-hazardous risks. It would enable the 
States to exclude the fly-by-night com- 
panies that are not able to pay 

It might also be possible to limit the 
possibilities of litigation in workmen's 
compensation cases, though just how this 
could be done is not so clear. 

At any rate it was very apparent at 
gxichmond that the official administrator: 
of workmen's’ compensation in the vari- 
ous States have reached the point wher 
they are ready to ask for seme. reli 
from the various insidious  infiuences 
which are undermining the practical valu 
to the injured workers themselves of 
workmen's compensation insurance. 
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Unemployment Insurance Plan 





With State Direction Favored 


After Inspection of the British System 


T 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 28. 


HE results of a study of unemployment insurance in England by the State In- 
dustrial Commissioner, Frances Perkins, have been made the subject of a report 
by' Miss Perkins to Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


It contains a description of 


the British unemployment insurance system, its operation and administration and 
concludes with’a suggested plan for New York and other industrial States to be 
conducted by an authority similar to the Port Authority of New York and New 


Jersey. The report follows in full text: 

Your Excellency: I have the honor to 
report to you certain observations made 
at your suggestion, in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the British Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


I arrived in England on July 4, 1931, 
and remained there for six weeks, spend- 
ing most of that time in a rather close, 
first-hand observation of the employment 
exchanges, referees’ courts, record keeping 
systems and so forth. The greatest cour- 
tesy and assistance was shown me 
Government officials, civil servants, em- 
ployers and trade union organizations, as 
well as by economists and social observers 
generally, in England. Records, public 
reports and departmental reports, siatis- 
tical material of all sorts were made 
available to me, and the civil servants 
who are actually in charge of the admin- 
istration of the Act, were everywhere 
frank, helpful and constructive in their 
analysis and critical comment on their 
own observations. I arrived shortly after 
the presentation of the first report of 
the Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance, commonly called the Interim 
Report, and before the recent action of 
the National Government in providing for 
the horizontal cut in the unemployment 
benefits. 

Throughout my observations, I have at- 
tempted to keep in mind this question: 
What would be the result of the applica- 
tion of a similar law or procedure in our 
New York State conditions? I have tried 
to reach practical conclusions as to the 
modifications that would be wise if any 
plan of unemployment insurance should 
be adopted by this State. In other 
words I have regarded myself not as 
a research worker investigating Britain's 
experiment with unemployment insurance, 
but as an administrative official seek- 
ing light on the accomplishments and 
techniques of that project, with the 
thought in mind that at any time we 
might be called upon in the State of 
New York to set up an administrative 
system for carrying out one of the many 
suggestions for the application of the in- 
surance principle to the hazard of un- 
employment. 

There has‘*been a system of unemploy- 





ment insurance in Great Britain since 
1911. The insurance fund has been built 
up by contributions in relatively equal 


amounts by the employers, the employes 
and the government treasury. It was 
originally developed with the thought of 
covering a limited number of industries 
which showed the phenomenon of seasonal 
unemployment rather regularly. From 
1911 to 1920 it covered this group only. 
The employes in this group were about 
2.250.000 in number. The benefits were 
strictly limited and based upon the stand- 
ards prevailing in some of the trade 
unions for many years. The weekly ben- 
efiit for adult workers was 7 shillings, ap- 
proximately $1.50. There were no addi- 
tional benefits for dependents. The 
weekly contributions from employers and 
employes wes about 5 cents each_ per 
worker, to which the state added a third. 


Benefits Limited 
To 15 Weeks Per Year 

A workman claiming benefits, was lim- 
ited to one week's benefit, or 7 shillings, 
for five weeks of contribution, with a fur- 
ther limitation of 15 weeks’ benefits in 
any one year. This was a strictly limited 
but perfectly sound system, and the mo- 
tive and the operation of the contribu- 
tions of both workers and employers, ap- 
pears to have created a general interest 
in the developing of procedures which 
would look toward the prevention of un- 
employment. The contribution of the 
state was justified in the eyes of the 


t 


\British people, because of the state's in- 


terests in reducing destitution due to un- 
employment, and as a method of equaliz- 
ing and distribuiing over the entire coun- 





try a part of the cost of maintaining 
those who would otherwise have to be 
maintained out of the local poor rates or 
local taxation in the communities 

In 1920 this fund was entirely solvent 
and had a large reserve of funds. At the 
close of the war, faced with the likelihood 





xf an economic crisis due to the demobili- 
zation of workers in various war indus- 
tries, and having regard to the success of 
this limited insurance system and _ its 
large reserve fund, the government ex- 
tended the scheme to all manual workers 
with certain exceptions, and to non- 
manual workers earning not more than 
about $1,000 a year. Agricultural laborers, 





private domestic servants, railway men, 
persons over 64 are not covered by the 
act. The act of 1920, although extend- 
ing the coverage, maintained the original 


scheme, and limited 
for 
a 


principles of the first 
the payment of benefits to one week 
every six weeks of contribution, with 
total limitation of 15 weeks in the year. 

As the economic difficulties of the re- 
construction period proceeded, however, 
various governments have modified this 
principle. In 1921, the act was amended 
to permit payment of benefits in advance 
to unemployed persons, in the belief that 
thev would eventually find work and pay 
their contributions. To quote from the 
report of the royal commission, at this 
point, is perhaps all that can be said as 
to the wisdom of this particular program, 
and comes with better grace fram _ the 
British than from an American observer 

“This was the first of succession of 
attempts to adapt the scheme to carry 
a load which it was not designed to bear, 
and successive governments contronted 








a 











an unpreceden.ed amount of unemplo 
ment, have iiled to recognize the limi- 
tations of an insurance scheme and find- 
ing it available, have used it as a means 
of dealing with a situation for which it 
was not suited. 


Borrowings Necessary 


From National Treasury 


It was at this point that the scheme 
began to be weak, although for sometime, 
even in the face of the extensions for 
unpaid benefits that were made, the fund 
was able te bear the strain and make pay- 
ments without exhausting its reserves 
With the extension of the benefits by vari- 
ous governments, as well as the extension 
of the coverage, the resources of the fund 
gradually became insufficient and tor 
some six past the insurance fund 
has been obliged to borrow irom the Na- 
tional treasury to cover what would other 
wise be a deficil between the benefits 
and the funds on hand, made up of the 


regular contributions of employed workers, 
employers and the Government 

Since the extension of 1920 the fund 
covers about 12,000,000 wage earners. The 


borrowings of the fund from the National 
Treasury have frequently been justified by 
those proposing them, and it is pointed 
out that in 1924, the fund became solvent 
and repaid to the Treasury the larger 
part of any borrowings made earlier. This 
extension of the benefits to prevent desti- 
tution due to unemployment and the bor- 
m the Treasury to make these 
payments through the existing machinery 
of the unemployment insurance scheme 
and employment exchanges, was a dclib- 
erate act on the part of the British politi- 
cal parties, all parties having taken one 
or more steps in this direction. It is, of 
ecurse, the fact that the borrowings from 
the public Treasury have been used to pay 














by | 


a benefit to persons in poverty due to 
unemployment, when neither they nor 
their employers had contributed a prem- 
ium io the insurance fund adequate to 
meet such a payment, that has given rise 
to the application of the word ‘dole’ to 
these payments. ’ 
There are two facts that 
borne in mind by American observers and 
critics, that there are operating two sep- 
arate and distinct systems; one a true 
insurance plan with insurance benefits, 
and the other a system of public charity, 
and that for convenience sake in admin- 
istration, the British political representa- 
tives have seen fit to merge the two plans. 
Most English people outside of Govern- 
ment circles justify this, first on the 
ground of convenience and second, on the 
ground that the payments from the public 


treasury to the otherwise destitute, were 
an absolute essential, as the effects of 
unemployment were so spotty in Great 


Britain that the communities having the 
greatest amount of unemployment would 
have been unable to raise by taxation, 
funds sufficient to take care of their own 
populations under the ordinary local poor 
relief system. It was, they point out, 
essential to distribute some of this bur- 
den to the areas where there is little or 
no unemployment, and, therefore, little 
destitution. 

One of the outstanding facts which im- 
pressed me in this whole matter was the 
fact that there is such a difference be- 
tween different sections of England, in 
regard to the amount of unemployment. 
The south of England is prosperous, with 
@ positive extension of industry and of 
employment, a great deal of building go- 
ing on in the suburban area around Lon- 
don, new industries and new factories 
being located in the south and making 
their demand for other operations in the 


locality, while in the Midlands, in Wales, | 


and on the Clyde side in the north, there 
is a degree of industrial depression, 
which would put whole towns into abject 
poverty, except for the relief which fam- 
ilies receive from the insurance benetfis. 


Unemployment Conditions 
Irregular in Most Areas 


The percentage of unemployment in the 
London area is; less than 5 per cent, 
which is, as we all know in New York 
State, not a serious condition. THe aver- 
age percentage of unemployment taken 
as of the end of each month since De- 


cember, 1920, is 12.2 per cent for the whole 
of England, with a considerably higher 
percentage for the last two years; 1930 
showing a percentage of 15.9 per cent and 
the average for 1931 being as yet incom- 
plete, but having reached a _ very 
level of 2,750,000 out of 12,000,000 wage 
workers, will probably be a little under 
20 per cent More significant perhaps 
than the high totals reached in the worst 
periods of unemployment since the war 
in England, is the fact that the minimum 
number of unemployed has remained at 
a relatively high level. The percentage 
has never faftien since 1920 below 8.6 per 
cent, which is about 1,100,000 persons. 
This, of course, the Royal Commis- 
sion’s report points out, indicates stub- 
born persistence of high unemployment 
in certain industries whereas the degree 
of unemployment in industries generally 
had been improved somewhat, until the 
world-wide economic depression of the 
past two years. 

A sample analysis made by the ministry, 
of the kind of unemployment in ceriain 
industries and in the localities where these 


as 


industries are dominant, is very serious 
and depressing to the average American 
observer. It must be borne in mind that 


such conditions are not general through- 
out England, and that there is a great deal 
of employment activity and vitality in 
the industrial life of England today. The 
average American reader faced with the 
fact that 2,500,000 people are out of work 
in England, jumps to the conclusion that 
the same 2,500,000 have been receiving in- 
surance benefits regularly, and are in fact 
being supported by what we are pleascd 
to call the dole. This conception is en- 
tirely incorrect. Unemployment is irregu- 
lar and does not affect the same pecple 
of the same localities for long periods, 
except in the few depressed areas. A re- 
cent sample analysis of the circumstances 
of the persons registered as unemployed 
in Great Britain, shows that less than 5 
per cent had been continually unemployed 


for 12 months or more. This means that 
out of the 2,500,000 on the register at that 
time, not more than 120,000 have been 


continuously unemployed for 12 months or 
more, and it is further pointed out by re- 
sponsible Government officials that these 
people come mainly from the depressed 
areas. 

Another sample analysis of the 
tered unemployed shows that of the 12,- 
000,000 workers who are subject to the 
insurance law, 35 per cent of the men 
and 48 per cent of the women have drawn 
no benefit at any time up to the end of 
1930, although they had been insured and 
making contributions for a period of over 
10 years An analysis of the bencfits 
paid between October, 1923, and the end 
of 1930, a period of over 7 years, showed 
that of those who received unemployment 


regis- 








benefits during that period, 30 per cent 
of the males and 40 per cent of the 
women received benefits in one calendar 
vear only, out of the 7, and that only 
about 1 ner cent of the males and 3 
per cent of the females drew benefits in 
each of the ven years. The conclusion 
is clear that the totally unemployed form 
a small proportion of the population. This, 
in a large measure, accounts for the ex- 
tremely good morale of the Engsish work 


so striking fea- 


observations 


ing people, which wa a 


ture in my own 


nert section of 
to be printed in 
Oct. deals with the method by 
which the unemployment insurance 
system of England is operaied and the 
manner in which it is administered.) 


The 
report 
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the issue of 
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For Duty on Automobiles 


Mexico Fixes New Basis 





A Mexican presidential decree, officially 











published on Oct. 22, 1931, and effective 
three days thereafter, but not to apply 
to shipments by vessels which have left 
the port of embarkation before the pub- 
lication of the revises the entire 
tariff schedule covering omobiles and 





automotive products by ch ing the basis 


of classification, according to a report re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
trom Assistant Trade Commissioner Ed- 


ward D. McLaughlin 

Under the new system automobiles will 
be classified according to their capacity 
and the number of cylinders, arriving at 
the capacity of the car through the sales 
catalog of the manufacturer and 
deraiion only the intevior 


into cons 
Rumble seats will not be take to con- 




















caatec 








sideration in figuring the cape of the 
car, and the fact that the car } a place 
for carrying merchandise will not alter 





its classification as a passen¢ automo- 
bile. The previous basis for the assess- 
ment of duty was the value and weight of 
the car.—IJssued by 
Commerce. 
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A 
Not 
As Public Utility 


Colorado Commission Rules, 
| It Has No Jurisdiction in 
| University’s Motor Bus 


| Sight-seeing Operations | 
patos 
| Denver, CoLo., Oct. 28. 


Although holding that the motor bus 
sight-seeing operations conducted by the | 
University of Colorado constitute opera- 
tion as a common carrier, the Public 
Utilities Commission in a recent order de- 
cided that it has no jurisdiction because 
the university is an agency of the State. 

Sight-seeing motor bus operations in 
Colorado are defined by statute as being 
included in the common carrier classi- 
fication of motor vehicles, and it is re- 
|quired that a certificate of convenience 
and necessity be obtained from the Com- 
mission. 

The University of Colorado conducts 
tours of this character, primarily for the 
benefit of its students engaged in special 
studies. 


Held to Be Common Carrier 


“It might plausibly be argued,” the Com- 
mission said, “that it does not follow that 
the university is a motor vehicle or com- 
mon carrier merely because the rendi- 
tion of the sight-seeing service in question 
by a private individual or corporation 
might be such as to make him or it a 
common carrier, particularly if the service 
in question is the sole occupation. In 
other words. it may be argued that con- 
duct standing alone might be classed in 
one category while of an incident of and 
subordinate to a greater undertaking or 
activity it might fall in another class and 
take on a wholly different aspect. 
| “However, we are unable to appreciate 
| how sight-seeing operations offered to sev- 
}eral thousand students, to say nothing 
of some of the public, are anything else 
than sight-seeing operations, whether con- 
ducted by the university or some private 
individual having no other occupation. 
It is certainly not a necessary part of the 
activity of an institution of higher learn- 


ing. We are unable to understand how 
it is a reasonably necessary incident of 


a modern university. Even if it is, the 
university is engaged in carriage of pas- 
sengers. * * * 

“It is clear in our opinion, and we so 
find, that the university in affording the 
sight-seeing service in question to all of 
its students, either with or without the 
extension of such service to the public, is 
engaged in a motor vehicle sight-seeing 
service as such and that its service af- 
fects so large a percentage of the public 
that it is that of a common or motor ve- 
hicle carrier as defined by statute.” 


Jurisdiction Considered 
Considering whether 
has jurisdiction over the university as to 
this operation, the order explained that 
no jurisdiction is exercised over municipal 
utilities because of a constitutional orehi~ 
bition. The State Supreme Court, how- 
ever, has held that the Commission does 
have jurisdiction over the operations of 
a@ municipality outside its own boundaries. 


“However,” the order continued, “even 
though it might be conceded that the 
Commission has jurisdiction over the op- 
erations of a muncipality, it does not 
necessarily follow that it would have power 
over like operations conducted by the uni- 
versity, which has been held to be ‘a de- 
partment of State,’ ‘an agency of the 
State.’ The distinction between a munici- 
pality and a county is fundamental. One 
is a subdivision of the State, the other is 
not. One is an involuntarily quasi cor- 
poration, although exercising some gov- 
ernmental functions delegated by the 
Legislature or Constitutiow. * * * 

Distinction Cited 

“Undoubtedly the general 
the statute does not 
or an agency thereof unless by express 
declaration or by necessary implication. 
It may be argued that since the same 
rule is held by our Supreme Court to 
apply to municipalities and since our acts 
relating to ultilities in general, and motor 
vehicle carriers in particular, do not ex- 
pressly or by necessary implication include 
municipalities, even as to their action out- 
side of their boundaries, the Public Utili- 


rule is that 
apply to the State 


ties Act and the Act of 1927 do apply 
to and include agencies of the State as 
well as of municipalities. 


If the university as to its sight-seeing 
operations is a public utility or, to use a 
narrower term, a common carrier, there 
is certainly nothing in the Constitution 
which prevents the General Assembly 
from giving this Commission jurisdiction. 
However, * * * because of the funda- 
mental distinction between municipalities 
and agencies and subdivisions of the State, 
we conclude this Commission does not 
have jurisdiction over the motor vehicle 
operations conducted by the university.” 


Illinois Utility Authorized 
To Issue Capital Stock 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 28 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., of 
Chicago, has been authorized by the illi- 
nois Commerce Commission to issue and 
ell at par $7,900,000 of its capital stock. 
The proceeds will be used, according to 
the order, to reimburse the company’s 
treasury for capital expenditures made 
from Jan. 1, 1930, to July 31, 1931, amount- 
ing to $4,514,080, and to pay for new con- 
struction and improvement amounting to 
$2,933,037 to be made from Aug. 1, 1931, 
to Dec. 31, 1931, as well as to reimburse 
the treasury for a relatively small bal- 
ance not heretofore capitalized. 


License Contention 


Of Insurer Upheld 





New York Title Company S 
tained in Illinois Operation 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 38. 
Holding that “a foreign corporation will 
not be allowed to do business on more 
favorable conditions than those prescribed 
by law for domestic corporations. but the 
restrictions placed upon appellant by the 
appiicable statutes of Illinois are at least 
eqi y great as restrictions placed in 
al guaranty companies organized under 
the Title Guranty and General Corpora- 
tion Acts.” the Illinois Supreme Court has 
upheld the contention of the New York 
Title and Mortgage Co. that it is entitled 
to an Illinois license. The case was that 
of People ex rel. Lowe v. New York 
Title and Mortgage Co 
An information in the 
warranto had been filed against 
urance company to show hy what 
it was doing business in Illinois. 
company pleaded that it was 
24, 1929, to transact 











nature of quo 
the in- 
autt ¢ 
The 
licensed July 
business in the State 
after a favorable ruling had been made 
by the Attorney General that it could 
be admitted under the Casualty Insurance 
Act and that the license was justified on 
the doctrine of comity between States 


The Illinois Title Guaranty Act author- 





y 


izé incorporation of domestic companies 
to transact this type of business but does 
not specifically authorize foreign com- 
panies to engage in it in Illinois The 
court held that the appellant company 
had qualified under the Casualty Act 
as well as under the Fire, Marine and 


Navigation Act. 
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Trade Commission Is Given Data on Unit of | 


The Standard Gas 


The Louisville Gas & Electric Company, 
of Kentucky, a subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company, serving 
Louisville, Ky., and nearby areas, re- 
ceived a gross revenue from electricity in 
1930 of $1 for each $6.18 of its fixed cap- 
ital in the electric business, 
Dickerman, examiner for the Federal 
Trade Commission, testified Oct. 28 at a 
hearing in the Commission's investigation 
of power and gas utilities. 

In that year, Mr. Dickerman said, resi- 
dential consumers used 12.15 per cent 
of the current produced in the company’s 
system and paid 29.73 per cent of the com- 
pany’s revenue; commercial consumers 
used 14.66 per cent of the output and paid 
25.53 per cent of the revenues; and indus- 
trial consumers uscd 34.72 per cent of the 
output and paid 26.55 per cent of the 
revenues. 

Mr. Dickerman testified that he had ex- 
amined the properties of the Louisville 
company and its records during August 
and September, 1931. He explained that 
the company served the city of Louisville 
and suburbs, and in addition had a line 
extending to Madison, Ind. The Ken- 
tucky company is controlled by the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Company of Dela- 
ware, and the policies of the two concerns 
and their subsidiaries are controlled by 
the Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, a subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company, he said 

Mr. Dickerman said the Louisville Gas 
& Electria Company of Kentucky owns 
several electric power plants, including 
one hydroelectric plant at Ohio Falls, in 
Kentucky. This plant, he said, and Gov- 
ernment Dam No. 41, on the Ohio River, 
were constructed simultaneously by the 
Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Company at the suggestion of the Louis- 
ville company. 


Production Costs at 


Hydroelectric Plant 


The Louisville company asked the 
Byllesby company to bid on the construc- 
tion of the dam for the Government dam, 
Mr. Dickerman said, and offered to guar- 
antee the Byllesby company against loss 
on the work, with the understanding that 
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sency of State | Revenues of Utility Company 


and Electric Grou P 


any profit on the job would accrue to the 

Louisville company. ‘The hydroelectric 
plant was built on the dam at the same 
time, he explained, and is now rented 
from the Government by the Louisville 
company for about $100,000 a year. 


jrent at a cost slightly less than the cost 
of the company’s product from steam 
plants, Mr. Dickerman testified, taking an 
average year as a basis. However, he 

said, it is out of commission about 45 
days a year because of high water and 

is ON part capacity at certain other times 
because of low water, so that it can be 
used only in conjunction with steam 
| plants which provide steady current. 

Construction of an 81-mile transmission 
line has made available to the Louisville 
company excess power produced in Cin- 
cinnati and vice versa, Mr. Dickerman 
testified, and averted the necessity of the 
Louisville company building a new power 
plant, thus holding down overhead costs. 
_ The Louisville company’s power lines 
interconnect, with those of electric prop- 
eries of the Insull group in Indiana, he 
said. 

The so-called Waterside power plant of 
the Louisville company in Louisville is the 
heart of its generating system, Mr. Dick- 
erman said, other plants being much in 
the nature of reserve sources of energy. 

: Mr. Dickerman described the gas serv- 
ices of the Louisville company, explaining 
that they are based largely on the use of 
gas to heat homes in Winter and there- 
fore require a large plant investment 
which is used heavily for only a small 
part of the year. The gas business has 
shown an extremely small return to the 
| company, he said. 

Smith W. Brookhart Jr., another exam- 
imer for the Commission, testified on in- 
terstate transmission of electricity by the 
company. In 1929, he said, the system 
sent 58,870,000 kilowatt hours through in- 
terstate lines, of which it had four. In 
1930, the amount so transmitted was 61.- 
678,000 kilowatt hours, and the company 
also received 9,858,000 kilowatt hours in- 


terstate. There were five inters ; 
in 1930, he said. ee ee 


The hearing was 
at 10 a. m. 





adjourned until Oct. 29 


Control of Water Power Resources 


B y Government 


Two Federal Officials Give 


Western Association of S 


and States Discussed 
Views on Problem Before 
tate Engineers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Commission debtedness, all States should be forced to | ana welfare. 


do the same thing. 
Tells of Utah System 


The Utah State Engineer pointed to 
the system used in his own State. He 
claimed that the new Echo project in 


Utah will pay back to the Federal Govern- 
ment every cent advanced for the proj- 
ect and added that he expects other proj- 
ects to do the same thing 

There is no justice in any system which 
will mean that one State must pay full 
price and some other have its bill scaled 
down, he said. Neither is there any ex- 
cuse for any project being built which 
can not produce the security or the evi- 
dence that it can pay its bills to the last 
penny, he said. If the economic -survey 
does not warrant the expenditures called 
for by the engineering report the project 
should be forgotten, he asserted. 

Mr. Williamson addressed the StatesEn- 
gineers on the subject, “Federal and State 
Policies With Respect to Control of Water 
for Power Development—Federal View- 
point.” 

Federal Viewpoint 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the ques- 
tion must be approached with the closest 
cooperation between the State Commis- 
sions and the Federal agencies, acting en- 
tirely free from the prejudices which have 
grown up around the subject of States’ 
rights as a political issue, and especially 
in the mutual confidence that there 
to be no undue overreaching or selfish 
attempt for either to take unto itself 
power for the pure sake of power. 

“This cooperation must recognize as its 
basic principle the real economic nature 
of the business with which it is dealing, 
that it is local in certain phases of its 
operation and national in other phases, 
and that the whole must be brought under 
some form of complete public govern- 
mental control and regulation which will 
bring about not only better service 
lower rates, but establish the industry 
ilself in such financial position that in- 
vestment therein is safe and not specu- 
lative. There is here, I believe, a field 
which must engage our interest and which 
promises ample reward for all concerned.” 

Mr. Williamson pointed out that there 
may be a distinction between the policy as 
reflected in the legislation covering a mat- 
ter that may present a conflict between 
the Federal Government and the States, 
and the policy of the administrative body 
authorized to carry out the purposes of 
such legislation. 


“There are certain fundamental princi- 
ples relative to the subject rather definitely 
expresed in the Federal Water Power Act 
itself,” he said, “and it is this policy, thus 
clearly disclosed, that can properly be said 
to represent the Federal viewpoint. The 
Jegislative body is the proper and only au- 
thoritative agency to define the policy of 
any of its legislation as regards the State 
and Federal fields of action. 

“The reading of the Federal Water 
Power Act suggests to me that Congress 
in this legislation, perhaps more than in 
any piece of legisletion upon its records 
on similar subjects, has sought to protect 
and preserve to the States not only the 
rights, privileges and benefits of the State 
in the resource itself but its power 
through local governmental action to reg- 
ulate and control the resource thus de- 
veloped to the advantage of its citizens.” 

Mr. Williamson discussed in some de- 
tail the provisions of the Federal Act 
covering the respeciive rights and powers 
of the Federal Government and the 
States. 


is 


at 





Importance of Irrigation 

“In the West,” he continued, “we know 
that of the basic industries, agriculture 
is the most important in point of future 
development, if not at present, in point of 
real profit. Agriculture here means irri- 
gation, and in many States irrigation and 
power development are antagonistic. 

“While the present Power Commission 
has not had occasion to announce a policy 
in this respect, I know I am safe in 
assuring you that it will recognize the 
principle that in these western States 
every opportunity should be embraced to 
permit the fullest irrigation expansion. It 





will recognize that in many cases a joint 
development of irrigation and power 
makes for the largest use for both pur- 
poses, and I am sure such a policy will 
be fully encouraged on any siream when 
such a situation presents itself.” 


The Commissioner stated thet the study 
now being made of the water power indus- 
try and its relation to other lustries § 
nected to make a “real contribution to 
the present general knowledge of the suo- 
ject in many of its phases now but guessed 
at,” and added that this feature of the 
Commission's work “will be of great im- 
portance to the States in their regulatory 
activities.” 

Reiterating that 








in 
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Congress was “gener- 


jous” in its recognition of States’ interest | 


Mr. Williamson stated that 
“at the same time the Federal Govern- 
ment has laid down in the Act very clearly 
a policy of protecting also the Federal in- 
terest in those resources, as well as estab- 
lishing a definite policy for the protection 
and development of navigation in those 
streams where interstate commerce is, or 
may be, a matter of public interest. 

“AS a matter of fact,’ he continued. 
“when we speak of the Federal interest 
we can only properly refer to the inter- 
est of the people of the United States as a 
whole as distinguished from the different 
groups of that whole segregated within the 
geographical boundaries as State lines. 
“While there are many forceful reasons 
why the principle of State's rights, as 
far as they pertain to the governmental 
machinery must be preserved, much less 
can be said for the application of this 
doctrine when it is advanced for the pur- 
pose of preserving to one group of people 
some particular material advantage which 
it may have by reason of the chance 
location of public resources within certain 
arbitrary boundaries originally fixed for 
purely governmental reasons.” 


To Avoid Inroads on States 


As to the attitude of the present Com- 


mission, Mr. Williamson said 
“I think I am safe in assuring you that 
the present Federal Power Commission, 
collectively and individuallye will be free 
from criticism made by many Federa! 
bodies, that it will desire to expand and 
assume more and more jurisdiction at the 
expense of State jurisdiction Such ac- 
cusation presupposes a sort of thirst for 
personal authority at the expense of some 
other organization, the evidence of which 
1s not apparent in this Commission as at 
present constituted 

“On the other hand, it is the desire of 
this Commission to fully enforce and ad- 
minister the terms of the Federal Water 
Power Act, and by the fairness of such 
administration gain the confidence of the 
States. the people and the water power 
industry itself, which will enable it to 
effectively assist in the protection of the 
public interest, especially in that field 
where no control or supervision has been 
heretofore legally possible, as well as to 
cooperate with the States in developing 
some principles of procedure which mav 
result in a different mechanism than has 


yet been employed to accomplish this 
purpose.” 





Litthe Change Is Shown 
In Employment Situation 


(Continued from Page 4.] 


they will be asked to subscribe to this policy 
Radio addresses will also be made by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the local office of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States with the purpose of stimulating retail 
buying 


The drive for 
Chest and the 
is in progress 
but 


funds by 
Emergency 
It is too early to 
effort is being made 
workers to the 
the Chest of 
n Relief 
fhe Inspector of Buildings of Atlanta, for 
the week ended Oct. 10. reported a total of 
70 building permits calling for an expenditure 


the 


Community 
Relief 


Committee 
give results 
by a large 
amount of 
$340,000 for 


ever 
be 
000 


y 
of 
for 
seNCY 


raise 
and 











of $43.356 Sixty-four of the permits were 
for alterat‘on and repair work, the cost of 
which was given as $16.866 Work on the 
foundation of the Atlanta Post Office has 


been started. and demolition work on a large 

hotel building has opened jobs for about 100 

men 
Reports 


received 


from Chambers of Com- 
merce in other centers in the State are as 
follows 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla At 


a mee*ing of Florida 
heriffs and mayors plans were adopted which 


it is believed will aid materially in solving 
the problem of keeping transient unemnloyed 
out of the State this Winter. and enable 
arious Florida communities better to take 
eare of their own jobless and save the ex- 
pense of providing lodging and food for un- 


employed visitors 

















The principal recommendations adopted in- 
clude law enforcing officers on the northern 
border of the State to prevent all vagrants 
entering fhe public is requ ested to give no 
funds ¢ relief to unauthorized groups or in- 
dividuals and to assist only recognized cen- 
t welfare organizations Vagrant appli- 
eants food and lodging be required 
to work for what they receive id soup kitch- 
ens and bread lines will not be established 

Bids for an airway radio range beacon in 
conjunction with the Jacksonville airport 
have been opened on equipment costing ap- 
proxin ely $15,000 


The Salvation Army reports that cases han- 
< 


di 


died rir September are approximately 
imber those for September, 1930 
municipal employes plan a vol- 
tribution of one day's pay to the 
ed fund 
Manager A. S. Anderson of West Palm 
Beach reports that the first crop of vegetables 
raised by unemployed has heen marketed 
The land and seed was donated by the city 
and individual and about 60 persons have | 
taken advantage of the plan 
The review of conditions in other 
cities wil! be printed in full tert in 
the issue of Oct. 30. 
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This hydroelectric plant produces cur- | 





Interest Payment 


Classifiable Operating in Kentucky Shown’ Under War Risk 


Policy at Issue 


Claims of Government That 
Award Is Not Provided in 
World War Veterans’ Act 

| Heard in Supreme Court 


| The Department of Justice presented to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on Oct. 28 its claim that interest may not 
| be awarded against the United States on 
accrued installments of a policy of war 
risk insurance which are payable under 
= 309 of the World War Veterans’ 
ct. 

The court heard arguments in the case 
of United States v. Campbell, No. 59, in 
which the Government is asking the court 
to reverse the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit which 
held that the interest is properly allow- 
able under the statutory provision in ques- 
tion on war risk insurance installments 
from the time installment become due. 

The beneficiary under the war risk 
policy, who was determined by the lower 
|court to be entitled not only to install- 
|ments which had accrued but, in addition, 
to interest on such installments, was not 

represented in the hearing before the 
court. The beneficiary's counsel, Ralph 
L. Emmons and David F. Lee submitted 
their case on a brief filed with the court. 


Government's Claims 


Assistant Attorney General Roy St. 
Lewis pointed out that section 309 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act provides for the 
application of a veteran's uncollected 
bonus to the payment of premiums under 
a war risk insurance policy so the insur- 
ance would not be considered as lapsed 
|if the uncollected bonus would equal or 
exceed the premiums. 

The statute provided that “the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay his beneficiaries under said policy 
the amount of said insurance, less the 
premiums and interest thereon at 5 a 
centum per annum, compounded annually, 
in installments, as provided by law.” 

The reference to interest in the statute, 
Mr. St. Lewis contended, is applicable 
only to the matter of the premiums and 
not to the installments of insurance pay- 
able under the statute. 

The attention of the court was called 
jto two of its recent decisions, United 
States v. Worley, 281 U. S. 339, and Jack- 
son v. United States, 281 U. S. 344, in 
which it was held in a suit to recover in- 
stallments due under a war risk policy, 
under another provision of the act, that 
interest is not recoverable against the 
United States. 

Questioned by the court as to the dif- 
ference between those cases and the pres- 
ent one, Mr. St. Lewis declared that the 
only difference exists in the fact that the 
|; premiums, under section 309, were pay- 
able by the application of uncollected 
bonus funds. 

Arugment of Beneficiary 


In their brief, counsel for the bene- 
ficiary under the policy, in supporting the 
decision of the lower court, seek to show 
that the Worley and Jackson cases have no 
application to the case argued before the 
court. “The present case,” it is stated, 
“arises solely under section 309 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, which is a spe- 
cial statute and under which the United 
States assumed the obligation to pay in- 
terest by the express words of the statute.” 

The question in issue in the case, they 
asserted, is solely one “of whether or not 
Congress intended by the terms of the 
statute that interest should be paid on 
installments due on a contract of war 
risk insurance.” It is urged that the 
intention of Congress to provide for in- 
terest is shown by the circumstances une 
der which the special statute was passed 
and by its legislative history. The pro- 
vision for interest, it is claimed, applied 
to the installments of insurance and not 
{to the defaulted premiums, 


| 





Officer of Insurer 
Ordered to Resign 


Nebraska Finds Wrongdoing of 
Certain Agents Was Endorsed 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Oct. 28, 
Unless Guy C. Patton, president and 
treasurer of the First American Insur- 


ance Co., of Lincoln, Nebr., resigns his of- 
fices, the license of the company will be 
revoked for 90 days under a decision by 
the Secretary of Trade and Commerce, 
E. H. Luikart, and the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Lee Herdman, Oct. 26, on 
a complaint of Attorney General C. A. 
Sorensen. The order also specified that 
Mr. Patton was not to be appointed to 
any executive office in the company for 
a peras of six months. 

n their decision Mr. Luikart and Mr. 
Herdmar found that the president and 
treasurer of the company had endorsed 
the wrongdoing of certain agents and is- 
sued misleading and untruthful advertise- 
ments. . 

Commissioner Herdman issued a sepa- 
rate order directing the company to make 
certain changes in its policies and if it 
continues to carry a picture of a building 
in which it has offices but does not own, 
to designate plainly this fact by using the 
name of the owner of the building. 

Four of the defendant agents of the 
company were found to haye misrepre- 
sented its policies. The license of one was 
revoked for a year and those of the other 
three for 90 days. Charges against two 
other agents were dismissed. 
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Two Lines Denied kin 
Fare Reductions | 


To Minneapolis 


Plea of C. G. W and ‘Soo’ 
Intended to Meet Better 


Need for Judicial Thin 


Powers of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Explained by Chairman Brainerd 


By Ezra Brainerd Jr. 


Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission 


Service by Competitors, There was delegated to Congress, by 
the Constitution adopted March 4, 1789, 


Say I. C. C. Decision | the power “to regulate commerce with 
|foreign nations, and among the several 


States, and with the Indian tribes.” : 
“The maxim that a legislature may not 


This is generally referred to as the|. . oo ; 

> delegate legislative power has some quali- 
Commerce Clause. = pe time — | fications, as in the creation of municipali- 
stitution was ratifie ransportation by/|ties, and also in the creation of admin- 
ee Cones ane ee — oo cq | Failroad was, of course, unknown. It was|istrative boards to apply to the myriad 
Chicago and the Twin Cities, was denie |fully 40 years later that rail transporta- | details of rate aa dat tao 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission | ¢ 55, was successfully achieved in this | POtte bower i eee ea . pase 
Oct. 28 by report and order in I. & S./ country. | qualifice Ss mé ecessar} 


3 . _ , that the legislative power may be effec- 
Docket No. 3598. Mr. Justice Stone, in an address deliv-| tively exercised. 
“The request of the Great Western for|¢red before the American Bar Associa- 


ti in 1928. said “In creating such 
led } | tion , said: 
a differential in the passenger fares be- = 


aa : “Great as is the practical wisdom ex- 

tween Chicago and the Twin Cities,” said) hibited in all the provisions of the Con- 
the Commission’s report, “is based chiefly | stitution, and important as were the 
on its infrequent service, slow schedules,| character and influence of those who se- 
and inferiority of its equipment and cured its adoption, it will, I believe, be 
service between these points. the judgment of history tl:ut the Com- 
Rates Not Proved Necessary |merce Clause and the wise interpretation 

“It does not show that the fares pro- | of it, perhaps more than any other con- 


. i : ‘ ;_| tributing element, have united to bind the 
posed are necessary to develop new busi | several States into a nation.” 


ness. The conclusion is inescapable that | Pursuant to this grant of authority, 


it is from its rail competitors that it will -— a y 
7 » Congress, in 1887, passed the original act 
secure the great part of the traffic it hopes to regulate commerce and in the same 


to attract to its line. Western and| 8¢t created the Interstate Commerce Com- 


The proposal of the Great a 4 = aa 
7 > i x4i]. | mission. The act was designed primarily 
the Soo was protested by the Chicago, Mil to prevent unreasonable rates or rates 


tee” 2 Gainer the’ Gees eed discriminatory against persons and lo- 
Nortt yy ate. ant the Chictgo, St. Paul calities, and to secure conformity to the 
orth Western, ¢ yee” \ standards prescribed in the act through 


Minneapolis & Omaha railroads. the examination and appreciation of the 


“The protestants,” said the Commis- co r ais . : 
i i. ok ‘ mplex facts of transportaton by a body 
sion, “announce their intention to meet created for that purpose. 


ew ee oe en. a The functions of the Commission are 
tion - tae Mg aneiiaes ioe Sn Manifold in character. In some matters 
revenue. Nor is there anv reason to be- A yc: aga ag on = ae = 
lieve that the policy of the carriers be-| Jicory eum In some matters its Buty 
fore us would prevent the cutting of rates i alae te investigate and report facts: 
as generally throughout the jin others to make determinations. 
Successive Schedules Planned 


While the Great Western's schedules | ,; ee 
Brepoeing the reduced fares was to have Nor Judicial 

ecome effective May 17, 1931, to have) The Commission has been held to be 
expired May 31, 1931, said the Commis-| neither a judicial nor a legislative body, 
sion, “the carrier is frank in announc-|put purely an administrative tribunal. 
ing its policy to endeavor to make the) Nevertheless, in the discharge of its duties | 
proposed rates effective by successive} under the act it exercises certain powers 
schedules, or as a permanent proposition of both a judicial and legislative nature. 
if permitted to do so. ‘ | The law does not invest the Commis- 

“We are met at the outset with the ques- | sion with full legislative power or wit 
tion whether, in view of the temporary | complete jurisdiction over justiciable con- 
character of the schedules under investi-|troversies. The jurisdiction conferred has 
gation. which by their terms had expired | been held to be only partly judicial, partly 
prior to the hearing, the subject matter | legislative, and partly executive and ad- 
of the proceeding has become moot, and! ministrative. 
@ decision upon the merits would be un-| The Federal Constitution divides all 
necessary. y . : ‘ 7 power of government which it establishes 

“The proceeding is primarily into the} into three departments (executive, legis- 
a ceeensien” es pro- | lative, and judicial), and unlimited power 

: s S a 5 lis 7 artn r officer | * oe ed ; 
The schedules under suspension, limited | Gr the Government, ‘That instrument has | ‘lations to the courts of law. 
to a short time, were filed as a mere| marked out in its three primary articles Where it appears that the Commission 
trial balloon by the respondents; they/the allotment of power to those depart- has acted fairly within the grant of powers 
frankly evidence their intent to continue | ments and it has therefore often been con- | COnstitutionally conferred upon it, its dr 
to file other schedules to the same effect |tended that Congress could not consti-|@e's are not open to judicial review. But 
in the future until a definite decision |tytionally invest an executive tribunal ‘t 1s certain, however, that our adminis- 
as to their legality is obtained from us. | such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- | “ation of the act cannot be successful 
* * * The circumstances clearly indicate | sion with either legislative or judicial| Without your aid. I am, therefore, de- 
our duty to accept the issue tendered by powers . lighted at the opportunity to reinforce 
w- your appreciation of the dignity and re- 


the parties, and to determine it upon the ~— ppt shies e ) g 
record they have submitted,” it was said. | qclegation of power to make laws and the SPonsibility of your vocation. 
Viewed as Law Violation conferring of discretion as to their execu- 

The conclusion of the report follows in | tion within limits prescribed by law. 
full text: “The true distinction.” says the Supreme By Chief Justice 

The proposal of respondents would) Court, “is between the delegation of power - . 
necessarily ‘“cut-back” the existing round | to make the law which necessarily in- In a recent address delivered before the 
trip rates from and to points near-by| volves the discretion of what it shall be, Federal Bar Association in Washington 
the Twin Cities and Chicago, or else would| and conferring authority and discretion | Mr. Chief Justice Hughes referred to the 
result in violations of the long-and-short- | as to its execution, to be exercised under | development of administrative tribunals, 
haul provisions of section 4 (1) of the|and in pursuance of the law. The first' and in the course of his remarks said: 
Act. ow far such a violation would ex-|can not be done; to the latter no valid “Despite the inordinate multiplication 
tend, or how far other rates would have| Objection can be made.” of laws, which has been especially char- 
to be cut to avoid a violation, is not de-| While it is true that the powers con-| acteristic of recent times, the legislatures 
veloped in the record. ferred upon the commission are both leg- | have not been able to keep pace with so- 
We find that the suspended schedules| islative and judicial, the commission in| cial demands, and they have adopted the 
and the rates therein have not been justi- | the exercise of such powers acts in a practice, after the formulation of some 
fied; and we find nothing in this record| wholly subordinate and in a strictly lim-| very general standards, of turning over 
to justify the proposal for a differentia]| ited capacity. The power thus exercised| the business of regulation to a great 
to be established by deductions from the| is therefore correctly described as quasi} variety of administrative agencies. * * * 
fares of competing lines which do not ex-| judicial or quasi legislative. |We are thus confronted with the dis- 
ceed the standard fares found justified by | . | tinctive development of our era, that the 
us in (Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 226, Delegation of Power | activities of the people are largely con- 
239-242) as sought by respondents. We| Withi ] a | trolled by Government bureaus in State 
need enter no order as to the suspended ithin Authority and Nation. 
schedules but will enter an order dis-| It would seem, as has often been con-| “It has well been said that this multi- 
continuing this proceeding. | tended, that the delegation of such powers Plication of adimnistrative bodies with 

ge eareenneneesnesieetenenteeeereemets to an administrative body such as the|/arge powers ‘has raised anew for our law, 
Interstate Commerce Commission would |@fter three centuries, the problem of ex- 
do violence to the constitutional provisions | &cutive justice’; perhaps better styled ‘ad- 
dividing all power of Government into|™nistrative justice. , 
three departments and to the maxim | .“A host of controversies as to private 
that a legislature may not delegate legis-|Tights are no longer decided in courts. 
lative power. |* * * The power of administrative bodies 

However, the courts have made the dis-|t© make findings of fact which may be 
tinctions heretofore pointed out between | treated as conclusive, if there is evidence 
the delegation of power to make laws| both ways, is a power of enormous conse- 
and the conferring of authority as to| quence. Sg ; 
their execution under and in pursuance|, “An unscrupulous administrator might 
of the law. The courts also have held that | be tempted to say ‘Let me find the facts 
the maxim that a: Legislature may not| for the people of my country, and I care 
delegate legislative power has some qual-|little who lays down the general prin- 
ifications. ciples.’ * * * But these new methods put 

These distinctions and qualifications are | US to new tests, and the serious question 
based somewhat upon the necessities of | Of the future is whether we have enough 
the case, as is clearly shown by the re-|0f the old spirit which gave us our in- 
marks of the late Mr. Chief Justice Taft | Stitutions to save them from being over- 
in responding to an address by the At-| Whelmed.” 
torney ‘General delivered soon after the 
death of Mr. Chief Justice White. He said: 

“The capital importance which our rail- 
road system has come to have in the wel- 
fare of the country made the judicial | 
construction of the Interstate Commerce 
Act of critical moment. It is not too 
much to say that Chief Justice White 
in construing the measure and its great 
amendments has had more to do with! 
placing this vital part of our practical 
Government on a useful basis than any 
other judge. ; 

“His opinions in the case of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. v. The Abilene Cot- 
ton Oil Co., and the cases which followed 
it, are models of clear and satisfactory | 
reasoning which gave to the people, to State 
Legislatures, to Congress, and the courts 
}a much-needed knowledge of the practi- 
}cal functions the Commerce Commission 
was to discharge, and of how they were to 
be reconciled to existing governmental ma- 
chinery, for the vindication of the rights 
of the public in respect of national trans- 
portation. 

“They are a conspicuous instance of his 
unusual and remarkable power and fa- 
cility in statesmanlike interpretation of 
statute law. 


Modification of Rule 
Forced by Progress 
“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was authorized to exercise powers the 
conferring of which by Congress would 
have been, perhaps, thought in the earlier 
years of the Republic to violate the rule 
that no legislative power can be delegated. 
But the inevitable progress and exigencies 
of government and the utter inability of | 
Congress to give the time and attention 


indispensable to the exercise of these 
powers in detail forced the modification 
of the rule. * * *” 

Then again in Wichita R. R. v. Public 
Utility Commission, 260 U. S. 48, Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft said: 





Proposal of the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad, supported by the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway (the 
Soo Line), to reduce its passenger fares 


an administrative 


ing a pure delegation of legislative power, 


procedure and certain rules of decision in 
the performance of its function.” 

And while as we have seen the Com- 
mission is purely an administrative tri- 
bunal and not a judicial body, its members, 
like the judges of our courts, are re- 
quired to vote upon every controversy that 
comes before them for determination. In 
the performance of its duties under the 
act, it has adopted a procedure which 


dure appertaining in the Federal courts 
although it is of necessity much less 
formal. 


Full Hearing Given 
In Disputed Cases 


In all proceedings where adverse 
terests are involved a full hearing is 
granted in which ample opportunity is 
afforded to all parties to make by evi- 
dence and argument a showing fairly ade- 
quate to establish the propriety or impro- 
priety, from the standpoint of justice and 
law, of the steps asked to be taken. 

In reviewing the Commission's findings, 
the courts will not consider the weight 
of the evidence before the Commission 
}or the wisdom of its order. In the appli- 
cation of the legal standards which Con- 
gress has laid down for the Commission's 
guidance, such as “all rates shall be just 
and reasonable” or the construction of a 
line shall not be undertaken except it be 
in the “pudlic interest,” it does not pro- 
|ceed by the exact and certain methods of 
jlegal logic but endeavors to apply such 
|legal standards in the light a its gen- 
eral knowledge and intuition born of ex- 
perience. 

Within its jurisdiction, except in the 
case of fraud or a clearly shown adoption 
of wrong principles, it is the ultimate 
guardian of certain rights which the Con- 
gress has confided to its protection and 
has trusted to its honor and capacity as 
it confides the protection of other social 


in- 


Neither Legislative 


Development Traced 


West Virginia Ruling 
On Vehicle Licenses 


Special Type Required for Car- 
rying of Samples 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Oct. 28. 


A traveling salesman who receives di- 
rect or indirect compensation from his 
employer for transporting sample cases 
in his own automobile should be required 
to secure a class K license as a private 
contract carrier, according to an opin- 
we by the Attorney General, Howard B. 

ee. 

The opinion was given to Harold P. 
Tompkins, member of the State Road 
Commission. 

Where a traveling salesman owns a 
passenger automobile, the opinion stated, 
and carries samples, tor display purposes 
only and not for delivery by transport- 
. ing them as freight, and receives no extra 

compensation from his employer for the 
use of such automobile, then a class A 
license is all that may be required. 
i Where, however, a salesman under sim- 
ilar circumstances is paid a_ stipulated 
amount for the use of the vehicle or 
when the employer requires the salesman 
as a part of his employment to furnish 
and travel by his own automobile, a 
class K license should be required for the 
use of such vehicle as a private contract 
carrier. 


Said to Need Safeguards 
Given to Courts 


If the administration of the law by 
executive tribunals is to be a permanent 
and satisfactory substitute for direct legis- 
lation and formal court proceedings, such 
tribunals must be accorded the same re- 
spect and must be surrounded with much 
the same safeguards as are our courts of 
law. It is as essential in the one case 
as in the other that the matters to be 
adjudicated be considered and decided in 
a judicial manner. 

Sir Claud Schuster, the permanent sec- 
retary of the Lord Chancellor of England, 
remarked recently, in giving evidence be- 
fore a Royal Commission, “there is a great 
deal of administration where the admin- 
istrator is bound to exercise, or ought to 
exercise, a judicial mind although what 
he is doing is administrative and not 
judicial. If that thought can once be 
grasped,” he added, “none of the rest mat- 
ters.” 

Consistency, equality, certainty, impar- 
tiality, and a controlled discretion are all 
important attributes of the judicial spirit. 
| These notions are not confined to judicial 
| proceedings but extend to many spheres 
of scientific thought and administrative 
activity and there is no reason to believe 
{that administrative officials charged with 
the performance of quasi-judicial func- 
tions are more likely to be lacking in these 
attributes of the judicial mind than the 
holders of judicial office. 

In our desire to promote justice, we 
must be careful not to abolish the formal 
checks on capricious impulse and emo- 
tional disturbance, on th exercise of power 
according to will instead of judgment 
which it is the function of the law to 
safeguard. 

In what I have said, I have endeavored 
to emphasize the necessity for asserting 
and maintaining, in the discharge of the 
commissicn’s various tasks, a judicial mind 
and the necessity to proceed at all time 
in a spirit of statesmanlike restraint. 


Illinois to Proceed 
With Road Program 


Contracts to Be Let by Spring 
For $34,000,000 Projects 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 28. 

Now that the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois has acted in the prevailing wage law 
case, having held it unconstitutional, the 
Highway Department will begin prepara- 
tions to advertise for bids for road work, 
Gov. Louis L. Emmerson has announced in 
a statement just issued. 

By Spring, he said, the entire $34,000,000 
construction program will be under con- 
tract. This highway program will serve to! 
relieve unemployment, he declared. The} 
Department will include in its bids, the | 
Governor explained, a provision that the 
contractors shall use Illinois labor residing 
in the vicinity of the work and that fair 
rates of wages shall be paid. 

Bids on $8,000,000 worth of highway 
projects will be received by the Depart- 
ment during the first 12 days of November, 
it was announced by the Director of the 
Department of Public Works and Build- 
ings, H. H. Cleaveland. 


Commission “will not fail to follow what’ 
I am confident is the present American 
policy.” 
MapIson, Wis., Oct. 28. 

The Board of Supervisors of a Wiscon- 
sin county has the authority to enact a 
reasonable minimum wage schedule for 
public work done by the county for it by 
contractors, according to a ruling of the 
Attorney General's Office. The schedule 
could not apply, however, to pre-existing 
coneracte, it was paced out. . = nomen 

n the opinion of Deputy Attorney Gen- ~ aw » Vheele’? 
eral F. M. Wylie given to District Attorney Apar tment on W he els 
R. M. Schlabach, of La Crosse County, the| A boat-like, motorized “apartment on 
county in providing for a minimum wage) wheels,” having a kitchen, living room, 
schedule for public work would be fol-| bedroom, bathroom, dining room and a 
lowing the policy adopted by the Siate in|“dark” room for photograph development, 
the enactment of the 1931 law relating to|is being exhibited at Paris by its builder. 
wage scales on work done for the State. (Departinent of Commerce.) 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered Oct. 28 before 
the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs of America at Tulsa, 


St. Pau, MINN., Oct. 28. | Okla.) 


Gov. Floyd S. Olson has requested the 
State Building Commission to incorporate 
in the specifications it will issue for a new | 
State office building a provision for the 
payment of the prevailing wage scale for 
work of a similar nature in St. Paul. 

The Governor stated that the Commis- 
sion has “absolute lege] authority” to do 
this, and, expressed the hope that the | 


NY 


}agency the legislature, to prevent its be-| 


must enjoin upon it a certain course of | 


conforms in many respects to the proce-| 


Copper Tariff 


Federal Hearing 


Domestic Industry in Need 
Of Protection, Represent- 
atives of Mining Interests 
Tell Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

tic conditions were laid before the Com- 
mission by Clinton Bernard, of the Gen- 
eral Development Company, and W. W. 
Lynch, a mining engineer serving in a 
consulting capacity for a group of mining 
|companies. Mr. Bernard asserted that 
| foreign production had been growing rap- 
idlly and that it had in the last few years 
|approached, if not exceeded, the point 
where it left a surplus after meeting for- 
eign requirements. This statement was 
affirmed by Mr. Lynch. 

“The foreign production,” said Mr. 
}Lynch, “has been increasing at a rate 
that assures an output of at least 500,- 
/000 tons more in 1933 than the foreign 
consumption will take. 

“It looks like we are fighting a losing 
battle. We have been trying to maintain 
;}employment and trying to keep organiza- 
| tions together against the prospect of the 
future, which is exceedingly dark unless 
we have help. It is our conviction that 
tariff protection immediately is essential.” 


Senator Ashurst Testifies 


Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
spoke in favor of a tariff in the course 
of his discussion of mining conditions. 
His State, he said, was the largest copper- 
producing State in the Union. 
| “I can and do say that I must favor 
| tariff protection for any industry or any 
commodity that is as vital to any State or 
area as is copper mining to Arizona,” he 
said. | 

The Commission was urged by Senator 
Ashurst, by Mr. Bernard and Mr. Lynch, 
as well as Philip P. Campbell, attorney for 
a group of mining companies, “to look 
into the future aspects” of the industry's 
situation. The explanation was given by 
Mr. Bernard that statistics of the years 
1928, 1929 and 1930—the years referred to 
in the Senate resolution—failed to give 
an accurate basis for analysis of the cop- 
per problem. 

“It is quite necessary,” Mr. Bernard tes- 
tified, ‘that the Commission take into con- 
sideration what has been going on in the 
last two or three years and what obviously 
may be expected from the future in the 
changed relationship between foreign and 
domestic production and its fundamental 
problems. The figures show only what 
|has transpired in the world movement, | 
and they fail to some extent in doing that 
for the reason that the United States 
is the only Government that compiles com- 
prehensive statistics. 


New Mines Abroad 

“No new mines have been discovered in 
this country, while many have been found 
and opened abroad. Our production costs 
are higher and there are now prospects 
of improvement in this direction when 
considered on a comparative basis.” 

With reference to production costs at 
home and abroad, Mr. Lynch told the com- 
mission that it was natural that foreign 
producers were not anxious to cooperate 
with Americans in curtailing of produc- 
tion and like moves. As their volume 
increases, their unit costs decline’ pro- 
portionately, he said, and when this fact 
is coupled with knowledge that the foreign 
ore in many instances yields a greater 
percentage of pure copper, the position to 
be taken by the foreign producers is ob- 
vious. 

Mr. Lynch related also how weaker 
companies abroad were being forced out 
by the stronger companies by the com- 
bined effect of low price sand slack de- 
mand. But those stronger companies re- 
main in a strong position to invade the 
American market and the domestic pro- 
ducers here feel that Congress should 
take cognizance of their situation with 
a view to granting relief, he pointed out. 

Possibility of Accords 

The testimony concerning possibility of 
accords between foreign and domestic pro- 
ducers resulted from a question by Chair- 
man Fletcher if any moves had been made 
in that direction. Neither Mr. Bernard 
nor Mr. Lynch were able to substantiate 
reports which each said had been circu- 
lated and which were to the effect that 
some discussion had taken place along 
those lines. The Chairman explained that 
his information had been obtained from a 
newspaper and he wondered whether such 
a course was feasible and whether any 
actual steps had been taken to accomplish 
an understanding. 

Commissioner Brossard asked the com- 
panies that had entered appearences to 
file financial statement of their condition 
with the Commission. He explained that 
this information would afford the Com-! 
mission with a definite idea of how se-| 
verely the mining companies had suffered. 
| Chairman Fletcher stated in the course 
|of the discussion that the Commission 
desired to have all available information. | 
He said its course was circumscribed and 
that its sole function was to find the facts 
for the information of Congress. . 

“We want every bit of information,” he 
|added. “We recognize that it is a broad 
question and that we have a difficult task 
to assemble all of the facts, but we want 
}you to know that we are going to do the 
job in the best way we can so that Con- 
gres will be able to determine its policy.” | 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications for broadcasting and com- 
munications licenses were made public 
Oct. 28 by the Federal Radio Commission 
as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WORC, WEPS, Alfred Frank Kliendienst, 
Worcester, Mass., license to cover construc- 
tion permit granted Sept. 1, 1931, for new 
equipment. Also requests authority to de- 
termine license power by direct measure- 
ment of antenna input 

WQBC, Delta Broadcasting Co., Ince., 
Vicksburg, Miss., modification of license to 
change from daytime hovrs to unlimited. 

WFDV. Rome Broadcasting Corp., Rome, 
Ga., modification of license to change fre- 
quency and time from 1,310 ke. daytime to 

1,500 ke. unlimited. 

WRBJ, Hattiesburg Broadcasting Co., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. J. H. Harbour requests au- 
thority to assign his interest in the con- 
struction permit granted Sept. 22, 1931, 
the other three partners 

KWK, Greater St. Louis Broadcasting 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo., modification of license 
to change name of licensee to Thomas Pat- 
rick, Inc 

S. A. Lutgen, Wayne, Nebr., construction 
permit resubmitted amended to request 100 
w. instead of 250 w. on 1,310 ke 

WHBU, Citizens Bank. Anderson, Ind., 
voluntary assignment of license to Ander- 
son Broadcasting Corp 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

KSR, Sebestian Stuart Fish Co., Tyee, 
Alaska, renewal of coastal and point-to- 
point license for 262, 274, 500, 2,428, 425, 
2,428 ke., 200 and 50 w 

KSW, Police Department, Berkeley, Calif., 
modification of construction permit for ex- 
tension of completion date to Dec. 15, 1931. 

W8XAR, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Saxonburg, Pa.. renewal of 
special experimental license for 980 kc., 50 
to 400 kw 

W1CXAZ, Airplane and Marine Direction 
Finder Corp., on Vessel ‘Navigator,”’ re- 
newal of special experimental license for 
$16 ke.. 2 W. 

KHICX, Southern Radio Corporation, 
newal of aircraft license for 333, 414, 
3.106. 2.662, 3.070. 5.690, 8.650 ke., 12 w 

KGWW. Fox Film Corporation, Beverly 
Hills, Calif., remewal of license for 1.552, 
1,556, 1,554 ke. 250 w. Motion picture 
service 

KNAV. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oklahoma 
City. Okla., license covering construction 
permit for 3,160, 3.166, 3,172, 3.178, 5.570, 
5.660 kc.. 400 w. Aeronautical service. 

Acronautical Radio Inc Ponca 
Okla., new construction permit for 3.160. 
3,166. 3,172, 3.178, 3,182.5, 5,570, 5.660 ke., 50 
Ww Aeronautical service } 
‘ KNAU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tulsa 


to 


re- 
500, 





City, 


| plan. 


|“red tape.” 


|certain of material result. 


Extension 


SHIPPING . 


dent’s Relief Committee 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


may be had—wives whose husbands earn 
sufficient for normal requirements, sons 
and daughters living at home and having 
no necesity to contribute their earnings 
to the family budget, duplicated jobs, and 
finally the great mass of partly skilled and 
unskilled labor. , 
Teachers holding regular day assign- 
ments are being used in some cases also 
for work in night schools, while others 


capable of filling these extra assignments | 


are without employment. 


In certain Federal departments, pre- 


|war regulations which severely restricted | 


employment of married women have been 
so amended as,to now permit their em- 
ployment. . 
These examples are selected only as in- 
stances of situations which offer imme- 
diate opportunity for emergency spread of 
employment. 
Suspension of Statutes / 
As an important element in the working 
population, this public employment cate- 
gory should be the first to recognize vol- 
untary their responsibility in the general 
If statutory restrictions prevent ex- 
tension or spread of employment, such 
statutes should be suspended for a speci- 
fied period, without prejudice to essential 


public rights or to private rights such} 
|as seniority 


preference and retirement 
benefit. 

The Committee is informed and believes 
that much of'the opposition in groups to 
emergency spread, especially in munici- 
pal service groups, would be removed if 
substitute employes were drawn from lists 
provided by relief agencies dealing with 
this emergency. 


Recomendation No. 6 

The Committee urges that nothing be 
omitted to make immediately available 
new additional employment represented 
by public work already authorized and 
appropriated for but delayed or blocked 
by removable legal obstacles and super- 
visory red tape. 

Public Works 

(Conclusion No. 6.) 

Next to expansion of industry, private 
and public, the most extensive source of 
immediately available additional employ- 
ment is to be found in the various types 
of public works, already authorized and 
in many cases already appropriated for. 

There is hardly a State and few indus- 
trial districts which have not in abeyance 
extensive programs of public improve- 
ment and for which in many cases all 
the preliminary authority and financing 
has been completed. These projects re- 
main dormant, 
stacles usually describable by the term 
In some cases it is only the 
requirement, entirely justified in ordi- 
nary circumstances, that a certain pe- 
riod elapse between initial proposal and 
final approval; in others it comprises a 
too meticulous reading of statutory limi- 
tations which, again, are plausible and 


desirable only under normal conditions; | 


in still others the delay results from in- 
terference by partisan or otherwise spe- 
cially interested groups who take ad- 
vantage of slow legal processes in the rais- 
ing of minor or inconsequential points 
to compel adoption of their selfish views. 

The muitplied effect of immediate dis- 
tribution of the employment bound up in 
these projects upon the urgent program for 
relief during this Winter, the committee 
feels, — its reiterated recommenda- 
tion that purposeful action~be taken to 
cut through the technicalities which holds 
them bound. 

The Committee believes support should 
be given every proper effort to expedite 
Federal construction. 

Special Orders May Be Needed 

In the case of projects—Federal, State, 
and municipal, already authorized, in or- 
der to-permit and insure earliest possible 
decisions upon questions which prevent or 
delay actual construction operations, it 
may be necessary to ask that executive 
orders be issued, relieving Bureau chiefs 
and subordinates from strict application 


|of rules and regulations now restricting 


initiative and inducing, if not compelling, 
unnecessary time-consuming routine. 

Contractors on Government operations 
should recast their labor schedule to 
permit staggered employment in the 
journeyman and laborer classifications, 
and to seek in their turn similar actions 
by subcontractors, both at the building 
site and in the shop where materials un- 
der those contracts are being prepared. 
It is recognized that supervisory and 
foremanship forces can not be so stag- 
gered or rotated, but the application of 
that principle to other classifications 
seems entirely ‘feasible and completely 
This is. di- 
rected also to the attention of governars 
of the several States and to municipal 
authorities as equally applicable to pub- 
lic work under their jurisdiction. 

Organizations To Give Aid 

The Associated General Contractors of 
America, the employers’ associations in 
large cities, and trade associaions gen- 
erally which have contact with the con- 
struction industry can be expected to 
assist willingly and effectively. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
whose indorsement already has been given 
In some cases where the principle was 
involved, also can be expected to support 
this plan for increasing work-opportunity. 

As in the cases of most of the separate 
Suggestions in this report, we have here 


|again an opportunity not only for imme- 


diate and practical relief of the current 
effects of depression, but at the same time 
an opportunity to contribute to the per- 
manent foundation of a constructive res- 
toration of prosperity. 

The actual provision of new employment 


| through release of public works must have 


a healthy repercussion upon the program 
for resumption of normal buying. The 
psychological effect upon wide working 
groups to that end cannot be anything 


jbut healthful and helpful. 


Recommendation No. 7 

Special consideration in the effort to 
spread employment should be given to 
provision of part-time employment, at 
least, for the white-collar class, male and 
female, which heretofore has received less 
than reasonable notice and which repre- 
sents a need and a distress often more 
acute than that of the industrial worker. 

White-collar Relief 

(Conclusion No. 7.) 

Not alone in 
pects, but more in its toll of human suf- 
fering, the impact of the depression has 
fallen most severely upon the so-called 
white-collar class of our population. 

Unorganized, unvocal in the Nation's 
councils, not inured to sudden and drastic 
social change, nor equipped to adapt 
themselves to new conditions and inex- 
perienced in the methods and procedure 
for taking advantage of facilities which 
migh help them, thousands of this class 
today are passing through a period of 
physical and mental suffering beyond 
average comprehension. Even in a con- 
dition of general deprivation they repre- 
sent, from the strictly humane standpoint, 
a special category. As the period of idle- 
ness extends and Winter approaches, their 
necessities have become and will become 
more pressing and more destructive. 

Considerations Advocated 

Because of their inherent disabilities, 

mainly, these citizens heretofore have re- 


Okla., license covering construction permit 
for 3,160, 3.166, 3,172, 3,178, 3,182.5, 5,570, 
5,660 kc.. 400 w. Aeronautical service 

Chicago Federation of Labor, Portable, 
Chicago, Ill., renewal of special experimen- 
tal license for 1,564, 2.368 ke., 7.5 w 

WS8XA, Rediomarine Corp. of America, 
Suffield, Ohio. renewal of special experi- 
mente! license for 3,076, 3,106, 3,178, 5,525, 
5,540, 5,660 kc., 50 w. 


however, because of ob-| 


its strictly economic as- | 


!ceived less than reasonable consideration 
in relief measures already taken. This 
Committee feels that, without distorting 
the average to be maintained in any na- 
tional program, but rathfr as a parallel 
and supplemental effort special consider- 
ation can and should be given them. 

There are many banks in any urban 
district to take a special instance with- 
out intent to emphasis, that could offer 
at least part-time employment of a num- 
ber of the white collar group if its officers 
were willing to readjust their forces in 
accordance with the specific recommenda- 
tions made in the section of this report 
lon “New Concept of Work.” The same 
'situation exists in practically every sec- 
tion of the more intensively organizea 
{business groups. 


Recommendation No. 8 


In making effective the spread of em-| 


ployment, consideration should be given 

by every unit of industry to the capacity 

of each individual employe for self-help 

and to his personal and community re- 

| sponsibilities. The Committee views this 

recommendation as of major importance. 
New Concept of ‘Work’ 

(Conclusion No. 8.) 

It is the considered opinion of this Com- 
mittee that we have arrived at a phase of 
our industrial progress where it is neces- 
sary to adopt a new attitude toward work, 
itself. | 

The responsibility to provide work for 
every willing, able citizen must carry with 
it the responsibility for seeing that avail- 
able work is distributed with attention 
to the best interests of the Nation. 

This means only that in giving employ- 
ment, management must consider not only 
|productive efficiency of the worker but 
also the latter’s capacity for self-help and 
to meet his responsibilities to his com- 
munity. To carry the thought one step 
further; it entails that in laying off or 
hiring labor, or in spreading labor, pref- 
erence be given in order as between 
equally efficient workers to: , 

Married men with dependents, resi- 
dents in the community six months or 
more; 

Single men or women with depend- 
ents, similarly resident; 

Single men or women, above school 
age, without dependents, but with no 
other means of support, similarly resi- 
dent. 

We believe that adoption of so simple 
a policy will have eventual impressive in- 
fluence upon the general well-being of 
communities, not only, but even of the 
whole country. It also conforms with the 
growing belief that, under modern condi- 
tions, industry can not reach its highest 
development except through widest pos- 
sible distribution of employment income 
and widest possible spread of general pros- 
perity. 

Recommendation No. 9 


Community and district surveys to de- 
termine the extent of made work avail- 
able, whether of industrial, civic or pri- 
vate origin, and to allocate such work to 
best advantage in conjunction with other 
local relief reports, already are accom- 
plishing materiql results. These should be 
fostered and the endeavor made to extend 
them to every section of the country, not 
only for the sustaining employment 
thereby developed but also for their influ- 
ence in bringing home to the average citi- 
zen his part in the emergency. 

Community Surveys 

(Conclusion No. 9.) 

In the steps already taken for unem- 
ployment relief, nothing has been so 
heartening in practical result and in broad 


| social implication as the effort by certain 


communities to develop within their own 
limits the utmost in emergency work-op- 
portunity for the unemployed. 

Not only has sustaining employment 
been uncovered to an extent unsuspected 
by the most sanguine, but the plan itself 
conforms to the basic American policy 
that the first responsibility for the un- 
employed rests upon the home community. 

From its study, this Committee is con- 
vinced that, with few exceptions, the typi- 
cal American city and town has within its 
boundaries reservoirs of work sufficient to 
furnish adequate sustaining employment 
over the Winter for the unemployed de- 
pendent upon that locality. It recom- 
mends that the programs of community 
surveys to uncover and to allocate such 
work in conjunction with other relief ef- 
forts so far as possible, be fostered na- 
tionally, with the object of finally cov- 
ering every section of the country. 

Work-opportunities so uncovered will 
naturally divide into productive employ- 
ment for which a definite measurable 
return may be expected for the wages 
paid, and made work, artificial in origin 
and without definite return under normal 
economic estimates. 

Campaigns Helpful 

Wherever a community has conducted 
a careful canvass, great quantities of 
productive work have been listed, of in- 
dustrial, civic, and private origin. Local 
campaigns for modernization and repair 
of public and private facilities and struc- 
tures have been invariably productive. 

Details of such campaigns and canvass 
must be left to local initiative and for 
modification in accordance with local con- 
ditions. In some cases the city or town 
has been divided by districts or even by 
blocks and the surveys made and financed 
on that basis, in others emphasis has been 
placed upon long delayed or newly adopted 
programs for civic improvement and beau- 
tification. 

Having in mind that the real problem 
of unemployment goes deeper than mere 
lack of work, the Committee recommends 
that some form of made work be sub- 
stituted for direct relief wherever pos- 
sible in local relief efforts, in order that 
human and spiritual factors may be con- 
served. Otherwise, many of those aided 
might be left to face the future in a con- 
dition worse even then they would have 
been if they had been subjected only to 
temporary privation. 

There exists today a wealth of material 
presenting in detail tested schemes and 
machinery for creating Made Work in 
communities of all sizes. The Committee 
proposed to collect and collate these with 
{the very valuable and numerous sugges- 
tions which have come to it directly from 
}all sections of the country, and to make 
the data available for distribution to those 
who desire to participate in the proposed 
gemapengn to extend such community ef- 
ort. 


Recommendation No. 10 

As a special emergency measure for 
\this Winter, a survey should be made of 
the possibility for transfer of surplus labor 
from cities to farms, on a work-for-keep 
and (or) other basis, with a view to sup- 
plying help needed in agrarian sections 
but unavailable because of lack of finan- 
cial strength, and to relieve pressure upon 
urban relief agencies. 

Farm Labor Plan 

(Conclusion No. 10.) . 

The proposal ior a survey of the po- 
tential absorption by tarms this Winter 
of surplus city idle not only will have 
the effect of enlisting the great farming 
population in the campaign to relieve dis- 
tress among unemployed and thereby de- 
crease pressure upon urban agencies, but 
such a transfer has wide possibilities for 
} economic return. 

The Committee has had reports from 
|}many sections that temporary homes 
would be cheerfully provided on thousands 
of farms in return for assistance in farm 
work, and in some cases with moderate 
cash compensation. Evidence has not 
|bcen lacking to support the view that 
jmany: industrial workers would welcome 
| the opportunity to gain certain food and 


. . AVIATION 


ES 


More ‘Sharing’ of Work Urged, Extent of Powers 
In Railway Control Discussed |, Adyocated at 1” Industry and Civil Services (f Compensation 


of Bank Credit Advocated by Presi- Board Is Defined 


Full Responsibility for Ad- 
ministering Longshore- 
men’s Act Held to Be in 
Federal Commission 


The United States Employes’ Compen- 
sation Commission is vested with entire 
responsibility for the proper administra- 
tion of the provisions of. the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, the Commission has been ad- 
vised by Acting Attorney General Thomas 
D. Thacher. 

“The autority given the Commission to 
make general rules and regulations,” ac- 
| cording to the Attorney General's opinion, 
;given in response to a request of the 
|; Commission, “extends not only to matters 
of practice and procedure but to ques- 
; tions of the proper interpretation of the 
|law.” These rules, it is stated, are binding 
upon deputy commissioners as well 
upon the Commission. 


Powers and Duties Explained 


| The opinion of the Attorney General 
|was promulgated by the Commission on 
| Oct. 28. 
jlating to the powers and duties of the 
Commission, following a discussion of par- 
ticular provisions of the statute, follows 
in full text: 

The statute thus provides a scheme for 
the determination of compensation for 
injuries on navigable waters and imposes 
certain duties on the deputy commis- 
sioners; but an examination of the entire 
act makes it plain that Congress intended 
that the general responsibility for the 
proper administration of its provisions 
should rest on the Commission. As has 
been shown, the Commission is specifically 
authorized by section 39 of the act “to 
make such rules and regulations * * * 
| aS may be necessary in the administration 
{of this act.” The title “deputy commis- 
sioner” and the fact that the deputy com- 
missioners are appointed by the Commis- 
{sion are further factors which tend to 
|show that the deputy commissioners per- 
;form their duties subject to the general 
supervision of the Commission. 


| Extent of Authority 


| The authority given the Commission to 
{make general rules and regulations in 
'my opinion extends not only to matters 
of: practice and procedure but to ques- 
tions of the proper interpretation of the 
{law which it is the Commission’s duty to 
administer. Regulations are issued bP 
the Treasury Department representing 
that Department’s interpretation of the 
|revenue laws and these regulations are 
| binding upon all officials of the Depart- 
ment until they are held invalid by the 
courts. 
Similarly it 
| United States 


is my opinion that the 
Employes’ Compensation 
Commission may by general regulations 
instruct the deputy commissioners as 
to the interpretation of the law to be 
adopted by chern in the absence of a 
controlling court decision. Such regula- 
tions would be binding on the Commis- 
sion and on the deputy commissioners un¢ 
til they were either ch@nged by the Com- 
mission or held invalid by the courts. 

It is not the duty of the Commission 
to decide specific cases and the general 
powers given to the Commission by the 
act do not authorize the Gommission te 
|Supervise the deputy commissioners in such 
| matters as the weight to be given to cer- 
; tain testiniony in a particular case. It is 
the duty of the deputy commissioner to 
hear and evaluate the testimony and with 
this duty the Commission may not in- 
terfere. 

No Specific Cases Given 

The questions submitted by the Com- 
mission are very general and do not refer 
to specific cases. It is believed that the 
principles which must guide the Commis- 
sion in adopting rules and regulations 
have been stated. As I have indicated it 
is my view that the Commission under the 
Act has broad power and authority to ad- 
minister its provisions and specifically to 
make rules and regulations for this pur- \ 
pose which shall be binding upon deputy 
commissioners as well as upon the Com- 
mission. 

I shall be glad to respond to any re- 
quest from you for further opinions re- 


lating to particular problems as tiiey 
arise. 


shelter for themselves and their families 
by removing to rural sections. 

Since expedition is the chief require- 
ment we do not suggest the Committee 
attempt to set up any supervising organ- 
izations, but rather urge the creation 
within each relief organization of indus- 
trial centers of a special section to deal 
with this problem by radio to the farms 
and other means of communication and 
by contacts established with farm bureaus, 
granges and State bodies. These would 
contact with relief agencies operating in 
industrial centers of their States or con- 
tiguous centers of other States. 


Large Absorption Anticipated 

Except for the difficulty of physical 
transfer, the cost of which where neces- 
sary should be borne by the relief agencies, 
the aggregate absorption might be great. 
The Committee is informed that in vir- 
tually every farming community a con- 
siderable amount of essential improvement 
has been postponed from year to year be- 
cause of lack of cash for wages. Aside 
from such waiting work, many absentee 
Owners are described as willing to turn 


over acreage and a home, with adequate ® 


my 


The portion of the opinion re- 7 


supplies for the Winter just to be assured @ 


of safe and proper tenancy and guardian- 
ship for their property. 

Moreover, as a Class, farmers are justly 
noted for their broad and generous hu- 
manitarianism. Seldom lacking them- 
selves in the basic necessities of life, 
they respond immediately in sympathy 
with the fellow human actually in need 
of food and shelter. Coupled as our sug- 
gestion is with an easily-recognized busi- 
ness proposal, we are confident the re- 
ply will be a stirring affirmative from the 
farm sections. This view is supported 
by the results of a test made over a mid- 
west radio station. Following a broad- 
cast of the general idea of this plan, re- 
qucsts were made for opinions from 
farmers. A substantial majority of the 
replies indicated eager acceptance. 

Project Termed Admirable 

From the standpoint of public interests, 
the project seems in every way admirable, 
The result of such transfer would be re- 
flected at once in decreased pressure upon 
city relief agencies. If the movement 
spreads, it will stimulate a reversal of 
the trend of population from farm to city. 

In any event, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, there would be a definite, perma- 
nent gain to the Nation from the restored 
morale of men who have been unemployed 
for long periods and who may have come 
to a point of hopeless desperation, from the 
improved physical health of hundreds of 
adults and children, and from the added 
assets represented by improvements thus 
installed on the farms. 

The members of the Committee are: 
Harry A. Wheler, Chicago, IIll., Chaire 
man; W. Rufus: Abbott, Chicago, IIl.; 
Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland, Ohio; T. H. 
Banfield, Portland, Oreg.; S. P. Bush, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Fred C. Croxton, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Homer L. Ferguson, Newport 
News, Va.; Charles C. Gates, Denver, 
Colo.; William Green, Washington, D. C.; 
Edward N. Hurley, Chicago, Ill.; A. John- 
ston, Cleveland, Ohio; H. C. Knight, New 
| Haven, Conn.; Alexander Legge, Chicago, 
| Ill.; Wesley C. Mitchell, New York; Mat- 
|thew C. Sloan, New York; L. R. Smith, 
| Milwaukee, Wis.: W. A. Starrett, New 
|} York; Daniel Willard, Baltimore, Md. 
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Business Volume 
In Minneapolis 
Region Declines 


Bank Debits for First Two 
Weeks in October 28 Per 
Cent Below 1930 Period, 
Says Reserve Report 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 28.—The busi- 
ness volume in the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District during the first part of October 
continued at a low level, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, released for pub- 
lication Oct. 28. 

Bank debits for the first two weeks in 
October were 28 per cent smaller than for 
the same two weeks in 1930, the review 
shows, while country clearings for the 
first 15 business days in the month showed 
a similar decline. 


City Bank Deposits Dro 

The district summary of ban 
lows in full text: 

City member banks in the district have 
experienced a decrease in deposits during 
the four weeks ending Oct. 14, and on 
that date their deposits were $47,000,000 
smaller than a year ago. This represents 
a decrease of 11 per cent from last year’s 
figures, and brought the deposit total io 
the lowest level for that time of year in 
the six years for which records are avail- 
able. 

The shrinkage in deposits during the 
tour weeks ending Oct. 14 was a combina- 
tion of declines in all the major classes 
of deposits, the most important decreases | 
being in deposits due to country banks | 
and in municipal and other government 
deposits. 

Deposits due to other banks and com- 
mercial and individual demand deposits 
were lower on Oct. 14 than on the cor- 
responding date in any of the last six 
years. Time deposits, on the other hand, 
although declining slightly, remained 
above the figures of the preceding years. 

Loans to customers by city member 
banks increased slightly between Sept. 16 
and Oct. 14, but were lower on the lat- 
ter date than in either of the two preced- 
ing years. 

Investments of these banks, including 
brokers’ loans, commercial paper and ac- 
ceptances, declined during the four weeks 
ended Oct. 14, and at the end of that 

eriod were slightly lower than a year ago, 

ut higher than two years ago. ; 

Minneapolis interest rates on loans in- 
creased sharply during the past month. 
On Oct. 21, commercial paper borrowers 
in the open market were paying 4's per 
cent, as compared with 2% per cent a 
@nonth earlier 

Minneapolis commergial banks increased 


cing fol- 


their loaning rates to clustomers by one-, 


hali per cent during the month ending 
Oct. 15.’ The discount rate of the Min- 
neapolis Federal Reserve Bank remained 
unchanged at 3'% per cent 

Country member banks experienced a 
slight decrease in deposits between the 
daily average for August and the daily 
average for September. Part of this de- 
crease was due to bank suspensions. In 
September, country member bank de- 
posits were 11 per cent smaller than in 
September last year. 

The greatest declines in deposits com- 
pared to last year's figures were reported 
for North Dakota and South Dakota. 
There was little change in the total of 
country member bank borrowings from 
the Federal Reserve Bank during the four 
weeks ending Oct. 14. 

Rural Loans 5 Per Cent Less 

The called reports, dated Sept. 29, 1931, 
afford another opportunity to observe the 
recent changes in the earning assets of 
member banks in the district. Country 
member blanks réported a decrease of 
$11,000,000, or 5 per cent, in loans to cus- 
tomers during the quarter ending Sept. 
28. Their investment holdings also de- | 
clined slightly during the quarter. City 
member banks experienced minor declines 


in both loans to customers and invest- 
ments : 
Analyzing the customers ‘loans more 


closely at country member banks it was 
found that the decrease in loans was 
@2lmost entirely in the classification “Ali 
Other Loans.” There was a small decerase 
®m loans on farm land, and increases oc- 
curred in loans on securities and loans on 
city real estate. At the city member 
banks, changes in the various classes 
were too small to be of significance. 

Changes during the quarter in the in- 
vestment accounts of member banks 
showed reductions in holdings of com- 
mercial paper, acceptances, and _ brokers’ 
loans, and increases in bond holdings. 
These changes occurred in both the city 
bank and country bank totals. 


Deposits Tied Up 
In Closed State Banks 


Total 4 Per Cent of All De- 
posits in Kentucky Institutions 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Oct. 28. 
Depositors’ money tied up in 27 State 
banks which have closed since Jan. 1, 
1929, amounts to $8,398,177, according to 
figures of the State Banking Depart- 
ment, announced by State Banking Com- 
missioner C. 8S. Wilson. 
This amount is exclusive of deposits in 


five national banks which have_ been 
closed in the last few months, he ex- 
plained. 


The depositors’ money tied up in the 
27 State banks is a little more than 4 
®er cent of the total deposits in Ken- 
® tucky banks on June 30, this year, as 
shown by a report made by the banking 
commissioner to Governor Flem D. Samp- 
son. 
on This indicates,” Mr. Wilson said, “that 
the general situation has not been affected 


to any considerable extent, even though 
the bank failures were serious blows to 


communities.” 
information 


their individual 

The following additional 
was made available: 

The 27 State banks are being liquidated 
under State supervision and have already 
paid off an average of more than 10 per 
cent. When they closed, their deposits 
aggregated $9,387,103. They have paid 
$988,926 dividends, including one 15 per 
cent dividend by one bank which has 
been arranged and approved, but which 
has not actually been issued. 

The figures are exclusive of one State 
bank which was closed and liquidated, 
paving 100 cents on the dollar to deposi- 
tors. and is also exclusive of 11 other 
State banks which were closed and later 
reopened. 

Nine of the 14 State banks which were 
closed in Kentucky in 1930 have paid divi- 
dends to depositors ranging from 10 to 
55 per cent. 

One State bank which was closed in 
Kentucky in 1929, has not paid a dividend 
to depositors. 

Banks closed this year have not had 
time to recover from their assets, and as a 
result only one has paid a dividend and 
another is arranging to do so. Twelve 
State banks were closed this year. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon 
of Banking. has announced 
@ompany, Harrisburg, closed 

Virginia: M. E. Bristow. Commissioner of 
Banking, has announced: South Boston Bank 
& Trust Company, South Boston, authorized 
to commence business. Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Lawrenceville, Bank of LaCrosse, La- 
Crosse, Citizens Bank, South Hill, and Bank | 
of Broadnax, Broadnax, reopened for busi-! 
wess, 


Secretary 
Security Trust 











Law Urged to Bar 


Group Banking 


Recommendation Is Submitted 


To Wisconsin Legislative 
Committee 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 28. 
Recommendation of a law absolutely 
prohibiting both branch and group bank- 
ing was urged upon the Wisconsin Interim 
Legislative Committee on Banking at 
their hearing here Oct. 26 by Burne Pol- 


lock, of the Anchor State Bank, of Mil- | 


waukee. Mr. Pollock gave it as his opin- 
ion that there is no real difference be- 
tween the two forms of banking. 

William Hasse, of the Wisconsin State 
Bank, Milwaukee, told the Committee that 
some legislative aid should be given the 
small independent unit banks to help 
enable them to meet group competition. 
He stated that the group organiz@tions 
had been helpful during the past year in 
meeting adverse financial conditions. He 
praised the Wisconsin Bankshares Cor- 
poration, and stated that they dealt fairly 
with other banks. The public, in his opin- 
lon, are coming to regard group banking 
with more favor. 

Harold M. Wilke, counsel for the Com- 
mittee, questioned the authority of the 
State to prevent formation of groups of 
national banks in the State. 





Department Stores 


In Kansas City Area 
Show Trade Gains 


Wholesale Business Fails, 
However, to Increase, 


Says the Federal Reserve 
Bank of District 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—Department 
store trade in the Tenth Federal Reserve 
District showed a seasonal increase during 
September, according to the monthly bul- 
letin of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City. 

The district summary of business con- 
ditions follows in full text: 

September witnessed a seasonal increase 
in department store trade in this district 
but a little short of the average, whereas, 
wholesale trade failed to display the usual 
seasonal gain although dollar sales were 


4.7 per cent larger than in the preceding 
month. 


. 


Crop Prospects Decline 


Crop prospects, due to high tempera- 
tures and drought, declined in September. 
The District's corn crop is now estimated 
aS 23,911,000 bushels short of last year's 
production, the tame hay crop 1,807,000 
tons less, and the production of white po- 
tatoes as 12,559,000 bushels less. Larger 
crops of cotton and grain sorghums and 
smaller crops of broom corn and sugar 
beets are forecast. Corn is now past the 
danger of serious damage from frost and 
husking has commenced. Haying is prac- 
tically completed, cotton picking well ad- 
vanced, and sugar beet harvest is under 
way. Wheat seeding was retarded some- 
what in September by lack of moisture 
and soil conditions. 

The customary heavy seasonal move- 
ment of cattle and sheep to market in 
September failed to materialize, although 
marketings of sheep were seasonally larger 
than in preceding months this year. A 
greater than normal percentage of stocker 
and feeder cattle and sheep and lambs are 
moving direct from ranges to feed lots 
where they are being fed under contract. 


Grain Receipts Light 


Meat packing operations in September 
were below normal for that month for 
all departments excepi sheep. 


Market receipts of all classes of grain 
except wheat were unisually light. 

Cement production, contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend, declined and re- 
Strictions reduced crude oil production 
but the output of coal mines incveased 
seasonally. 

Prices of wheat, hay, flour, coal, refined 
oil products, butter and eggs worked 
higher in September while prices of crude 
oil, zinc ore and lead ore remained steady, 
and prices of corn, oats, mill feeds, cuttle, 
hogs, sheep, and poultry declined. 


Ruling on Financing 
Of Ohio Loan Agencies 


Building Associations May Sell 
Interests in Mortgages 


Building and loan associations may sell 
prior participating interests in mortgages 
owned by them with the consent of the 
Superintendent of Building and Loan As- 
sociations when it is made to appear that 
such sale is necessary for the purpose of 
paying the debts of the association, or 
for the purpose of enforcing or protect- 
ing such association's securities and pre- 
Serving its assets, Attorney General Gil- 
bert Bettman held Oct. 27 in an opinion 
to Theodore H. Tangeman, director of 
commerce. 

By way of explaining the effect of this 
ruling, Attorney General Bettman said 

“There are many building and loan as- 
sociations which have in the past bor- 
rowed substantial amounts of money from 
banks and put up as collateral for such 
loans their first mortgages. Because of 
wnprecedented withdrawals by depositors, 
it often becomes difficult to pay off these 
loans at maturity to the banks. Under 
this opinion if, for instance, a building 
and loan owes a bank say, $200,000 se- 
cured by $500,000 worth of first mortgages, 
a building and loan association may. with 
the consent of the State Superintendent 
of Banking and Loans, sell prior par- 
ticipating interests in approximately $300,- 
000 worth, perhaps to an insurance com- 
pany, thereby releasing $200,000 of their 
mortgage assets and paying the bank in 
full. This will, in many cases, avoid seri- 
Ous loss to building and loan associations 
by relieving the banks of the necessity 
of selling these mortgages at present prices 
or foreclosing in the present real estate 


market. This will not only protect the 
building and loan associations, but will 
help tbe banking situation.” 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Oct. 25. Made Public Oct. 28, 19331 = 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ceeccee $2,150,332.01 
Internal revenue receipts 
Income tax 1,310,845.12 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 2.445 968.69 
Miscellaneous receipts 798,768.50 
Total ordinary receipts $6.705,914.32 
Public debt receipts 51.338,000.00 
Balance previous day 310,827.669.21 
Tota! $368.°71.583.53 
Expenditures 
General expenditures $7.159,202.49 


Interest on public debt 


Refunds of receipts 


5,.872,055.32 
189,919.89 


Panama Canal ......:-sscccece 10,296.33 
OEE GEE pict rcacscosexetoeans 383,673.64 

TOE. i van ccdaeen ne nkabasan $13.615,148.17 
Public debt expenditures ..... 51,793,428.00 


Balance today .....++eseeeeeees 303,443,007.36 


a 





New York Presents Claims to Power 
In St. Lawrence Waterway Project 





Memorandum Asserting State’s Ownership of Water but 
Admitting Federal Control Over Navigation Presented to 





{Continued from Page 1.) ' 
ated a commercial water power, then the | 
State of New York could go into the courts 
and claim that the power belonged to it. 
However, it could not stop the project of 
improving navigation. 

The memorandum which Mr. Walsh sub- 
mitted to Secretary Stimson follows in full 
text: 

The memorandum submitted by the 
Power Authority of the State of New York 
at the conference with the Secretary of 
State follows in full text: 

In accordance with the suggestion con- 
tained in the letter of the Secretary of 
State, of date Oct. 21, 1931, the Power 
Authority of the State of New York here- 
with presents its views relative to the re- 
spective rights and interests of the Fed- 
eral Government and the State of New 
| York, and suggestions as to the protection 
} and safeguarding thereof, in the proposed 
development of the International Rapids 

| Section of the St. Lawrence River. 


The Power Authority respectfully sub- 
mits the following, as the fundamental 
principle which should govern the rela- 
tions between the Federal Government 
and the State of New York: 

In international matters affecting 
the joint rights and interests of the 
United States Government and one or 
more of its sovereign States, and their 
sole and separate rights and vested 
interests, respectively, an understand- 
ing should be reached between the 
Federal and State Governments as a 
condition precedent to entering upon 
negotiations with a foreign nation. 
In approaching an understanding, it is 

the view of the Power Authority that 
there are cerytain basic matters relating 
to the development of the St. Lawrence 
River which may be regarded as having 
been determined in the correspondence 
between the United States and Canada, 
and by the declarations and conduct of 
the Federal Government, which establish 
the officially announced and definite policy 
of the United States in regard to the St. 
Lawrence development. 


Two Points Regarded 
As Definitely Settled 


Among these matters so regarded by the 
State of New York as definitely settled are 
the following: 

1. The authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is paramount in all matters hav- 
ing to do with the improvement of com- 
merce and navigation along the St. Law- 
rence River. 

2. The State of New York is the sole 
and absolute owner of that part of the 
water flowing in the St. Lawrence River, 
and to the land comprising its bed and 
the power and power sites in, upon or 
adjacent to it on the American side of 
the international boundary and is fully 
vested with a legal and inalienable title 
thereto. 

This right has been established in prin- 
ciple by a Jong line of court decisions 
and has been uniformly recognized by 
the Officials of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

In 1905, William Howard Taft, then 
Secretary of War, submitted to Congress 
the report of General Mackenzie, Chief 
of Engineers, U. S. A., upon a bill pend- 
ing in Congress, which declared: 

The Federal Government has no possessory 

title to the water flowing in navigable 
| streams. nor to the land comprising their 


beds and shores, and hence Congress can 
grant no absolute authority to anyone to 
use and occupy such water and land for 


manufacturing and industrial purposes. The 
establishment, regulation, and control of 
manufacturing and industrial enterprises 
as well as other matters pertaining to the 
comfort, convenience, and prosperity of the 
people, come within the powers of the 
States. and the Supreme Court of the United 
States holds that the authority of a State 
over navigable waters within borders 


its 


Bank Deposits in Un 


And Loans and Investments Decline 


Figures Compiled by the F 
Details of Conditions by States 





The deposits of all banks in the United 
States rose from $51,427,087,000 on March 
25, 1931, to $51,782.012,000 on June 30, 
1931, the latest date for which compiete 
figures have been compiled, a tabulation 
in the current Federal Reserve Bulletin 
shows. During the same period, the loans 
and investments of the banks declined 
from $55,923,983,000 to $55,021,103,000 

The number of banks was reduced from 
22.372 to 21,903 during the three-month 
period, the table shows 

Illinois leads in number of banks, hav- 
ing 1,463 at the end of June; Pennsyl- 
vania is second with 1,452. New York, 
Iowa, Missouri. and Texas each have over 

All banks in the United States.*—Principal 


Loans and investments 























Total 
June March 

New England 
Maine ........scseceee 428 262 429,580 
New Hampshire 297,204 295,500 
Vemmnont .......+eeees 230,081 232.600 
Massachusetts 4.229.246 4.234.101 
Rhode Island 542.629 535,155 
Connecticut 1,346,907 1,337,541 

Middle Atlantic 
New York .....eeeees 17,128,040 17,003,016 
New Jersey ....sseeee 2.279.870 2.315,042 
Pennsylvania 5,663,201 5,752,166 

East North Central 
Ohio ‘ 2.436 854 2,504,501 
INdiana .....-ceeesens 669,024 723,497 
Illinois 3.207,105 3,591,529 
Michigan ........ce+e. 1,744,089 1,887,500 
Wisconsin ces 871,267 892,789 
Jest North Central: 

Waecasene re 849.973 860,796 
Iowa 682.832 699.419 
Missouri 1,102,418 1,103,198 
North Daota ...seees 88,565 92,069 
South Dakota .....-. 109,128 110,292 
Nebraska ......ceece 303.456 317.056 
Kansas 326.251 326.731 

South Ailantic 
Delaware 165.816 164.269 
Maryland 842,663 824.196 
District of Columbia 249.463 248.929 
Virginia 489.085 496.318 
West Virginia 301,708 302.240 
North Carolina 277.775 289.250 
South Carolina ...... 137,376 rai 

Se Avie. a a Aho eOe 291.430 97,7 
Portus seeee 189,660 198,355 
East South Central: 
Kentucky 420,95 465,013 
Tennessee 347,952 358,767 
Alabama 226,598 225,924 
Mississippi .......-+e. 147,477 144,242 

West South Centra 
Arkansas se deoce 37 129 804 
Louisiana : K 381.461 
Oklahoma 327.843 342,356 
Texas 885,029 913,517 

tain 

inte TNA ceocvssese 119.763 122.168 
WdahoO ....sesssves 67 560 68,564 
Wyoming 52.096 51,621 
Colorado 241.269 244.432 
New Mexico 35.247 35.23: 
Arizona 62,801 63,958 
Utah 150.698 150,194 
Nevada 33,943 33.488 

Pacific’ ” 

Washington ...... eee 439 938 438,168 
GEOROM  occveses ° ee 229.430 233,124 

}| California esecese 3,238,910 3,316,686 
Total 55,923,983 


seccece 99,021,103 


cteteinnnillivenehtinaleti *Includes all national and State banks and all private banks under State supervision, 
Total cececceccccccecececes+$368,871,583.53 cases the condition of banks as of dates other than June 30 and March 25, 1931. 


a , © 26 
eral Power Commission, Ray Lyman Wil- Prior to Negotiations 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, then Act- U ‘ i “ | 
aie 7 oe pon these questions, definite agree- | 
ing Chairman of that Commission, de- ments should be reached between the | 
| clared that: United States Government and the State | 
clearly the Government has the principal of New York prior to agreements, or ne- | 





Secretary Stimson 





and the shores and beds thereof, is plenary rence should pay ultimately their fair share 


subject only to such action as Congress of the cost of its production, whether the 
may take in the execution of its powers agency constructing these works be a cor- 
under the Constitution to regulate com- poration, a State or province, or @& na- 


merce among the several States tional government | 


Mr. Taft, later President of the United) In the same note, Secretary Kellogg | 
States and Chief Justice of the Supreme | also said: ; 
Court, approved the report of General t the owe “ah Id 'b aur ane oF 
i i + . ; Ny 1 power, should ear e s A 
Mackenzie with the declaration that it the expense Tt is understood that the 
was “comprehensive, accurate and instruc-| power development will carry itself | 
tive. The Power Authority assumes, there- 


fore, that the Federal Administration will 
adhere to the policy embodied in the} 
foregoing propositions, and the State of | 


Report by Mr. Hoover 
In 1926 Is Quoted 


New York regards them as definitely | 

On Dec. 27, 1926, Herbert Hoover, then settled. 
Secretary of Commerce, submitted a re-| | F ™ 
port as Chairman of the United States- Various Sums Expended 
St. Lawrence Commission, to President _¢ N York 
Coolidge, which contained’ the following By State of New Yor | 
oe A baa otha Beaek Ot New Upon the faith thereof, the State of | 

n the American side the State of New New york has enacted legislation, pre- 
York has a special interest in the power ao Sale EE cae ; ? i. 
development of the international section, | Pared engineering plans, made prelimi- | 


and the coordination of these improvements |Nary borings, and has appropriated and | 


with the State should be undertaken. expended large sums of money in fur-| 
As a further expression of the policy therance of the development. ; 
of the Federal Government, the address| If the Power Authority of the State 
of Mr. Hoover before the’ New Haven Of New York were to take any other or | 
Chamber of Commerce. March 12, 1927, | different position in regard to these fun- | 
may be quoted. This address, which was “amental matters, it would be in direct 
devoted to a statement of the national Violation of chapter 772 of = —_ - 
Sans sate ne y York, whic clares icy 0 
yolicy with reference the St. Lawrence, New_York, which declares the i 5 
Selared: — the State in respect to the St. Lawrence | 
There * t euiets inant Son aet River, and provides for the planning, fi- 
r re questions which mus set- ni maak . “lee | 
tled with our own States in the disposal pores I ge en of New York's | 
of the power privileges The development part o 1e projec Bi tat ae et 
of St. Lawrence power has long been the There are, however, certain matters in} 
desire of New York State and other north- | which the State of New York is deeply 
eastern States. I am sure that it is the |interested which require consideration, 
desire of the Federal Administration to some of which concern the United States | 
assist the people of New York in bringing and the State of New York exclusively, | 
eh a og ae nae 7 api ae xe. | while others may be, in whole or in part, 


matters of international negotiation and 


operate with any agency, public or private, 
agreement. | 


which may be approved by them to under- 
taken the American side of the water power 
development 


Definite Agreements 
In the tenth annual report of the 


Fed- 


Obligation in safeguarding the interests of gotiations therefor, between the United 
navigation, and the Federal properties as é - a " . ri 
may be affected by water power projects, States and Canada. Among these are: 
but in other respects the control of these A. Harmonizing plans of the United 
developments is largely a matter of State States and the State of New York for the 
interest Since this situation involves a | physical construction of the project so 
considerable degree of dual authority, there (that the erection of the dams, power 
are present the elements of possible con- houses, transmission lines and other fa- 
Dress “danaalie aevekenmael ieeieen tie cilities and instrumentalities to be erected 
sirabl l s§ > 3+ ¢ > Vor "OV , 
State and Federal agencies find a_ basis by the State of New York, as eens by 
whereby each may properly supplement and the act of its Leg islature, may be con- 
not duplicate the other sistent with and in aid of the plans of 


the United States for the improvement of 
commerce and navigation along the St. 
Lawrence River. 

B. The time of the beginning of actual 
construction, and prosecution of work 
upon the various structures, in order 
that the plans of the State of New York 
for the building of its works may be 
adaptable to the plans of the United 
States, the Dominion of Canada, and the 
Province of Ontario, and so that the nec- 
essary channels, locks, canals, and other 
navigational facilities may be constructed 
and installed by the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada as part of the 
project. 

C. Changes of the international bound- 
ary line in so far as may be necessary 
to effectuate the development. 

D. Agreement upon engineering plans 
between the United States and the State 
of New York, so that there may be a 
porper basis for cooperation and under- 
standing with the Dominion of Canada 
and the Province of Ontario, with refer- 
ence thereto 


Additional Points 
In Matter Detailed 


3. The disposition of the water power 
to be devoloped on the _ International 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River 
is purely a domestic question. 


This proposition has been conclusively 
recognized by the United States in official 
communications; specifically by Secretary 
of State Kellogg, in his note of March 12, 
1928, addressed to the Canadian Minister 
with reference to the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment, in which he said: “The United 
States * * * recognizes also that the dis- 
position of the power is purely a domestic 
question.” 

4. The Power Authority of the State of 
New York is to be charged with the pay- 
ment of only that share of the total cost 
of the project which may be definitely 
and fairly allocated to the production of 
ower upon the American side of the 
nternational Rapids Section of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

This principle is set forth in the same 
note of Secretary of State Kellogg to thé 
Canadian Minister: 

The United States regards it a fundamen- 
tal economic principle that the beneficiaries 
of power developed in the ement of 
the international section St. Law- 


Power Authority Urges 
Righs of New York State 

The Power Authority recognizes that the 
conduct of negotiations between the United 
States Government and the Dominion of 
Canada rests with the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Federal Government It 
nevertheless, respectfully insists that in all 
matters affecting the rights and interests 
of the State of New York, those who con- 
duct the negotiations on behalf of the 
United States Government should defi- 
nitely agree with the representatives of 
the State of New York before agreements 
covering such matters are even tentatively 
made with the Canadian representatives. 

The Power Authority is expressly di- 
rected by the law of the State of New 
York: 
| To cooperate with the 
cies and officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment to the end that any project un- 
dertaken under the authority of this act 
shall be consistent with and in aid of 
the plans of the United State for the 
improvement of commerce and navigation 
along the St. Lawrence Rive1 

However, the law also provides that the 
bed, waters, power and power sites s 
shall always remain inalienable to, and 
ownership. possession and control thereof 
shall always be vested in the people of 
the State. 

The law expressly forbids the Power 
Authority to waive or surrender, for any 
purpose whatsoever, any right of the State 
of New York, whether sovereign or pro- 


impro 
of the 


ited States Gain 


ederal Reserve System Give 


appropriate agen- 


1,000 banks. Those having less than 100 
are Rhode Island, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Wyoming, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, and, at the end of the list is 
Nevada, with only 33 

New York State leads in deposits, with 
$15,685,052,000; and Pennsylvania is sec- 
ond, with $4,800,077,000 States having 
bank deposits of over $1,000,000,000 are 
Massachusetts. California, Illinois, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Connecticut and 
Missouri. The banks in these 10 States 
have 75 per cent of the bank deposits 
of the entire country 

The details by States are contained in 
the appended table: + 
resources and abilities on June 30 and March 25, 1931, by States: 

‘Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


Deposits, exclusive Rediscounts 














Loans of interbank and bills Number of re- 
June March Investments deposits payable porting banks 
229.097 226,681 June March June March June March June March 
145.493 146.592 199.185 202.899 403,285 399.558 4408 4,191 122 128 
145.524 145,761 151.711 148.908 268.457 267.468 2.787 2.663 119 120 
2.714.033 2.828.057 84.557 86,839 222.757 219.852 3,777 A 100 101 
276,991 278.759 1.515.213 1,406,044 3.960.560 3.917.548 9.219 444 444 
779.216 780.729 265,628 256.396 512.748 13.349 350 35 35 
11,140.155 11,448,663 567,691 556,802 1,251,802 1,237,751 6447 8.262 231 232 
1.397.954 1.452.031 5.987.885 5,554,253 15,685,052 14,915.654 45.498 53,564 1,079 1,093 
3.073.384 3,170,493 881,916 863.011 2.220.907 2.210.860 35.944 38,590 545 552 
763.168 1,836,243 2.589.817 2,581,673 4,800,077 4.841.851 74,672 69.530 1,452 1,480 
. 468 = 519.390 673,686 668.258 2.355.467 2,384,873 34.014 36,248 921 941 
2.121.479 2,382.38) 200,202 204.107 687,570 712.634 9,628 14.825 812 867 
1216860 1348952 1.085.626 1.209.148 2.998.275 3,228,871 29,966 22,353 1.463 1,549 
572.332 595.435 527,229 538.548 1.745.070 1,801,090 15.450 34,116 672 702 
fi 506.97 298,935 297,354 861,227 876,378 7,137 8,025 915 931 
me 7 3 4 359.955 353,861 856.120 861.177 4,842 4.348 937 957 
683.974 708.663 104.499 104,061 703.290 726,580 6.593 8,751 1,107 1 128 
60.993 63.854 418.444 394.535 1.100.699 1,125,097 11.705 9.122 1.101 1,102 
71.985 73.557 27,572 28.215 91,233 98.436 1,549 1.289 302 318 
209.816 218.917 37,143 36.735 112.390 114 067 2.476 : 230 320 329 
225.506 229 480 93,640 93,139 308,560 312.476 4,992 5,860 727 737 
102.42 12 100.745 97.251 340,008 335.609 5.491 5,26 975 994 
Lae nae a Hee 63,394 58.141 144.192 138,397 1,096 1,861 48 48 
158 293 161.495 386,571 346.580 801.905 772,032 5.849 9.586 219 22 
390.252 397 251 91.199 87,434 259.720 60 557 29 
320 654 335 142 98.833 99.067 438,481 10,953 12.961 430 
217 923 228 548 71,054 67,098 283,290 ¢ 8.724 9.362 262 
“93 964 97.814 59,852 60,702 259.630 t 11,668 9,494 324 
915 528 225 464 43.412 47.002 139.045 5 2.9: 1,597 141 1 
“75 540 “a6. 981 75.902 72.247 283.120 283,241 7,46 5.463 344 346 
os see eed 114,120 111,374 202,016 226,747 1,738 1,716 193 202 
a. | aa 97.939 104081 366,761 388.152 7.503 10.984 515 517 
90148 172°72 67,265 62.601 343.542 337,384 7.914 14.740 433 449 
04 974 102 aoe 56,452 53,203 204,374 209,875 9,135 7,626 286 289 
‘ ‘i 42,503 41,339 148,564 154,371 6452 4,761 247 237 
al | |e 35.423 30.887 137127 130.282 4.177 5,339 321 319 
202/281 coe 99,492 92,825 373,923 364 183 5.740 8,214 206 212 
2 ‘ 25.562 31.42 338.12 353,02! 5,23 ( ' 
631,058 $53'676 125,562 131,429 338.123 353,022 5,231 4.480 550 555 
& 253,971 259,841 879,581 917,063 14,353 10,892 1,176 1,187 
65.071 64,416 54.692 57.752 126 442 128.146 1.459 @ 971 166 170 
39.921 41,788 27,639 26.776 76.364 75,225 829 489 13 133 
36.858 36,259 15.238 15.323 53.946 1,168 = 1,001 82 82 
1,427 140.69) 109.842 03.741 269.435 2074 ~=1.861 250 252 
21.691 21,540 12 556 13.7 37,189 820 897 52 53 
34.015 37.003 28.786 70.754 90 437 37 39 
66.854 108,518 43.844 121.705 1,575 1,563 96 98 
25.674 25,385 8.249 36.678 33 33 
257,548 259.550 182,390 178.618 432,992 432,720 2,346 2,766 317 323 
111,739 116,462 117,691 116,662 241.485 236.845 2.601 2.734 215 219 
2,158,089 2,203,555 1.980.821 1,113,131 3.235.064 3,184,534 10,578 43.242 411 420 
35,384,111 36,813,468 19.636,992 19,110,515 51,782,012 51,427,087 451,804 523,647 21903 22,372} 
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Small Loan Inquiry 
' Is Before Legislative 
_ Bodies of Two States 





Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City 
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oo Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City is quartered in an _ 18-story 
building in Kansas City, Mo., which is 
owned by the bank; the building is 
shown above. W. J. Bailey is governor, 
and M. L. McCiure is chairman of the 
directorate of the bank. Branches are 
maintained at Omaha, Nebr., Denver, 
Colo., and Oklahoma City, Okla | 
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Hearing on Interest Rate Is 
Scheduled in New Jersey; 
New Hampshire Group 
Begins Investigation 


92a 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 28 
Hearing has been scheduled for Nov. 26 
before a Icgislative committee on the ques- 
tion whether the present small loan in- 
terest rate aflords companies engaged in 
that business in New Jersey a iair return 
The scssion was announced by Assem- 
blyman David Young Jr., member of the 
committee, who said that brokers, borrow- 
eis, stockholders and others interested 
would be invited to attend 
During the intervening weeks it is 
planned, said Mr. Young, to make a sur- 
vey of the laws of other States regulat- 
ing small loans and review the data gath- 
ered by various investigating bodies which 


a 


| have studied the problem. 


Figures for State institutions represent in some| were made to 24 countries, 


Creation of the legislative committee 
was the outgrowth of an agitation several 


months ago to increase the existing in- 
terest. rate from 1's to 2's per cent a 
month, Until last February the legal 
charge was 3 per cent a month. Since 
the reduction it has been claimed by the 
lenders that they cannot do business at 
a reasonable profit 
Concorp, N. H., Oct, 28 
The special commission authorized to 
investigate interest rates on small loans 
by the last State Legislature opened its 
initial hearing at the State House Oct 
26. The commission is headed by Arthur 


Rotch of Milford 

The chairman called for testimony from 
anyone of the opinion that the legal rate 
of interest of 3 per cent per month on 
loans of $300 or less should be reduced. 
No one responded 

Attorney John McLane of Manchester, 
counsel for several personal finance com- 
panies in this State, explained to the 
chairman that counsel for the companies 
had pooled their efforts. He stated that 


prietary in character, in and to the St. 
Lawrence River, its waters, power, channel, 
bed or uses, or the right of the said State 
to assert said rights at any future time 
The Power Authority asumes that the 
Federal Government, in the light of its 
announced policy, and the reliance of the 
State thereupon, is already in agreement 
with the State of New York uvon the 
ubjects embodied in the paragraphs num- 
bered 2, 3 and 4 of this memorandum 


1 
Ready to Carry Through 
Necessary Conferences 

As to the matters and 
in paragravhs lettered A, 
cognate subiects, the Power Authority of 
the State of New York ready to carry 
through. with all possible dispatch, such 
conferences and negoiiations with the 
United States Government as may be 
necessary to reach a complete accord be- 
tween the United States and the State of 
New York, to the end that an agreement 
may be expeditiously reached with Can- 
ade and actual work upon the project go 
forward without further delay 

In subsequent conferences, there may, 
of course, be other matters, not herein 
enumerated, which the State of New York 
will present for consideration and agree- 
ment 

(Signed) The Power Authority 
State of New York. Frank P 
Chairman Delos ww Cos7rove 
Chairmen: Jame C. Bonbrictht. Secre* 
Fred J. Freestone. Morris Llewellyn Cooke, 
Trustecr 
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Permit Sought in Idaho 
For Sale of Natural Gas 


Boise, IpaHo, Oct. 28 
The Ohio Oil Company has applied to 
the Public Utilities Commission for a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity to 
supply ntaural gas to western Idaho com- 
munities, and plans to extend service from 
the Weiser field to Oregon, Wash., Cali-| 
fornia and British Columbia, the Com- 
mission was informed 
If the permit is granted, 
more than $4.000,000 will be spent in 
Idaho within the next year, and the en- 
ire nropect ultimately will involve the ex- 
ponditure of b2tween $39,000,000 and $59.- 


it was stated, 


000,090 

The petition to the Commission states 
that the life of the Weiser gas field is 
not less than 30 years 


British Air Exports Drop 
British aeronautical exports for 1930 fell 
|below 1929 levels although increased sales) 
(Department 
of Commerce.) 


STATE BANKING 
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Reserve Credit - 
At Highest’ Level 
In California Area 


‘Harvesting of Farm Prod- 


ucts Proceeds Satisfac- 
torily, According to State- 
ment of Reserve Bank 





San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 28.—Credit 
extended by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco reached the highest level 
in more than 10 years during the period 
between Sept. 16 and Oct. 21, according 
to the monthly bulletin of the bank,, ree 


j leased for publication today. 


The district summary of business con- 
ditions, as carried by the bulletin, fole 
lows in full text: 

Industry and trade in the Twelfth Fed- 
eral Reserve District continued to mark 
time at low levels during September, while 
the harvesting of farm products proceeded 
satisfactorily. The number of employed 
decreased by at least the full seasonal 
amount. Average commodity prices re- 
mained about the same during the month, 


Credit At Highest Level 


Changes in the banking and credit site 
uation were of considerable significance 
currency circulation and the volume of 
reserve bank credit in use increasing by 
mid-October to be highest levels reached 
since the immediate post-war period. De- 


posits and loans of reporting member 
yanks continued to decline. 
Harvesting of most crops was nearing 


completion early in October, having been 
attended in September as in August by 
favorable weather conditions. As in 1930, 
there is a tendency on the part of farmers 
to delay shipments at current low prices 
in the hope of receiving better crop re- 
turns at some future time. Actual har- 
vests of most deciduous fruits have been 
somewhat below earlier estimates, reflect- 
ing the effects of inadequate water and 


abnormal temperatures during the growing 
season. 


Despite the semidrought conditions of 
the past year, yields of grain and field 
crops and of deciduous fruits will ap- 
proximate the average of recent years, al- 
though they will be well below the large 
crop of 1930. Sept. 1 estimates of the 
1931-1932 Navel orange crop are some- 


| what smaller than packed box shipments 


of the preceding crop year. 

Twelfth district industrial activity de- 
clined slightly, after allowance for sea- 
sonal variations. Crude oil production 
and refining activity in California were 
further reduced during September and 


| Substantial decreases were recorded in in- 


ventories of petroleum products. Output 
of lumber was curtailed slightly more than 
is usual between August and September, 
while orders and shipments also declined 
resulting in little change in lumber stocks. 


Construction Advances 


Flour production expanded more than 
seasonally. Notwithstanding a slight de- 
cline in production of copper during Sep- 
tember, further additions were made to 
inventories of copper, which were already 
higher than at any previous time. Con- 
struction activity advanced slightly from 
the low levels of August. 

Trade activity was about the same in 
September as in August. Neither retail 
nor wholesale sales increased by the full 


seasonal amount Adjusted carloadings 
remained unchanged. A _ substantial in- 
crease was recorded in the volume of 


intercoastal traffic during the month, how- 
ever, reflecting principally a rise in gen- 
eral cargo shipped from Pacific to At- 
lantic coast ports. Registrations of new 
automobiles decreased less than seasonally. 

Between Sept. 16 and Oct. 21, credit 
extended by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco increased further by $142,- 
000,000 to the highest level in more than 
10 years. Discounts at the Federal 
Reserve Bank advanced sharply and the 
volume of bills bought in the open market, 
most of which were purchased in New 
York rather than in local markets, ex- 
panded rapidly to the highest levels ($84,< 
000,000) recorded since April, 1920. 

Loans and deposits of member banks 
declined during the five weeks ended Oct. 
21, The withdrawal of deposits from 
commercial banks was accompanied by a 
further marked rise in the demand for 
currency. Interest rates increased in the 
Twelfth District following their firming 


in national money centers. 
any reduction in the rate of interest 
would force a majority, if not all the 
companies out of business. 

Under legislative decree, the commis- 


sion, appointed by Gov 
will submit its findings, with recommen- 
dations to the State bank commissioner 
on or after Jan. 1, 1932. The bank come 
missioner, Willard D. Rand, may, if he 
sees fit, order a revision in the rate of 
tnterest charged. 

Attorney Alexander Murchie, of counsel 
for the companies, also said that reduc- 
tion in interest rate would force the com- 
panies to withdraw from New Hampshire. 
He contended small loan companies were 


not making profits out of proportion to 
their investments. 


John G. Winant, 


Conditional Sales Contract 
Liable to Florida Stamp Tax 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Oct. 28. 
Where a conditional sales contract “is 
unquestionably a written obligation to pay 
money,’ a documentary stamp must be 
attached, the Attorney General's 
office has ruled 
“An assignment of this conditional con- 
tract of sale of personal property does 


Florida 


not come within the terms of the act, 
and the assignment does not need_or re- 
ae = documentary stamp,” the opine 
elc 


ion 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Oct. 28 


New York, Oct. 28.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 

























cable trinsfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 
Avstria (*chitiling) 13.8722 
Belgium (belga) 13.9725 
Bulgaria lev) 7112 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9624 
Denmark (krone) .. 21.8687 
England (pound) +. 389.9166 
Finland (markka) 2.1185 
Frence (franc) ee 3.9380 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.6100 
Greece (drachma) 1.2900 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4650 
Italy (lira) cee 5.1690 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.5000 
Norway (krone) 21.8437 
Poland (zloty) 11.1792 
Portugal (escudo) 3.8833 
Rumania (leu) 5956 
Spain (peseta) 8.9042 
Sweden (krona) eee 22.2387 
Switzerland (franc) 19.5907 
Yugoslavia (dimar) .......+-0. : 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanchai ‘taal 
China (Me er 
China ar 
India (rut 
Japan (yen) . 

apore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 


Cuba (peso) 





Mexico (peso) teas eeceecescesece 7.2 
Argentina (peso, BOld) .sescocesees 53.2878 
Brazil (milreis) 6.0TSO 
Chile (peso) ...... d 
Uruguay (peso) 


Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver escccee 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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State Measures for Prevention 


and Relief of Blindness «+ + 


Executive Secretary of State Commission of 
New York Describes Program for Aiding 
Those Threatened with Loss of Sight 


By GRACE S. HARPER 


Exrecudive Secretary, Commission for the Blind, Department of Social Welfare, 
State of New York 


HEN a State department is first created 

to help its blind citizens, the existing 

needs of the blind are paramount. As 
a large percentage of blindness is prevent- 
able, the State is soon confronted with the 
duty to prevent the loss of sight as well as 
to ameliorate the condition of those who are 
already blind. Education is necessary here, 
as in other fields of medical and social prog- 
ress, and though slow to show results cer- 
tain definite gains may be seen over a period 


of time. 
+ + 


For many years the New York State Com- 
mission for the Blind has arranged for eye 
examinations and has helped the individual 
threatened with loss of sight. During this 
time, evidence of a wider responsibility to- 
ward prevention was shown by the estab- 
lishment of an eye clinic at Sing Sing prison 
and the assignment of three social service 
nurses to eye clinics in New York City, 
Brooklyn, and Syracuse. This demonstration 
of follow-up care on eye cases resulted in 
two of the nurses being taken over by the 
hospitals.. Over the same period, social case 
work was recognized as a function of visiting 
home teachers and the medical significance 
of eye conditions in relation to their work 
was taught to the teachers on the staff. 
This service is now showing results. About 
500 signed medical reports are obtained by 
home teachers, annually, in addition to the 
medical social work done by consultant 
nurses. Arrangements for operations and 
treatment are carried out on the recom- 
mendation of eye specialists. This service, 
however, limited the undertaking of the 
Commission to what its own staff could ac- 
complish without creating local initiative and 
responsibility within the public health and 
educational groups. 


Recognition of need for preventive work as 
a major responsibility took definite form in 
1927 when a special Department for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness was organized. Aims 
for a state-wide prevention program were 
outlined as a guide, but as the number of 
workers was limited to a director and two 
consultant nurses, it was decided to empha- 
size selected educational measures and not 
to undertake too ambitious a program at first. 

The third year of this more aggressive ef- 
fort to decrease blindness in the State has 
now come to a close. Such progress as the 
Commission has made towards its aims and 
general educational work has been critically 
reviewed. Certain definite needs are clearly 
indicated for future development. As will be 
seen from the following record, emphasis has 
been laid on the education of professional 
workers in the fields of health and educa- 
tion; sight conservation work for school chil- 
dren, including instruction in eye testing for 
those of preschool age; and intensive effort 
to reduce infant blindness. 

a + 

Addresses and short talks on eye condi- 
tions which may result in blindness, and 
measures for prevention, have been given to 
groups of health officers, public health nurses, 
students, women’s committees and the gen- 
eral public. 

Until a short time ago eye testing was not 
considered practical for very young children 
because of their inability to read. A fine 
technique must be used with a special under- 


Forestation Work 
for Relief of 
Unemployed 


F. H. Claridge 
Assistant Forester, State 
of North Carolina 


ze 


LANTING nonproductive and denuded 
areas in trees is one means of relieving 
unemployment. Forests constitute an 

investment and are heritages which can be 
passed on from generation to generation 
without depreciation and with a minimum 
of care. 

We are forced to admit that in North 
Carolina there are 2,500,000 acres of land 
which need some kind of artificial restora- 
tion. A great part of the production of small 
trees in nurseries and then their planting in 
forests takes labor and is healthful outdoor 
work. 

This reforestation program to relieve un- 
employment has been advacated by many 
nationally-known publications. The germ of 
the idea is sound and all we need is a far- 
sighted policy to promote the work 

Wouldn't it be much better to pay for pro- 
ductive labor which will within a short pe- 
riod of years pay for itself many times over, 
than to consider doles and charity gifts? A 
nationally-known economist has said: “Ex- 
perience seems to show that public owner- 
ship and management of forests is more effi- 
cient than private ownership and manage- 
ment. This is due to the length of time 
required to realize upon investments on this 
industry, its routine character, the large area 
one man can supervise, and perhaps chiefly 
to the fact that the government in its man- 
agement takes into account the interests of 
the community as a whole.” 

To plent North Carolina’s unproductive 
acres, if the small trees were available, would 
keep 42,000 men busy for a period of four 
months, and to produce the trees for this 
vast planting would take at least 10,000 men 
working the year round. 

Of course, we understand that such a prop- 
osition could not be undertaken without a 
great deal of preparation and planning and 
that it would be foolish to assume that such 
a plan could be put into effect within a pe- 
riod of two or three years. However, there 
is no question but that a farsighted policy of 
State-owned and Federally-owned forests 
would do a great deal to alleviate unemploy- 
ment during a depression period. When 
wages started upward and industry de- 
manded men, the forest operations could be 
suspended easily, to be taken up again dur- 
ing the next unemployment period. 


standing of the child’s mental attitude in 
order to secure accurate results. These 
demonstrations, which were first started as 
an exposition of the technique of eye test- 
ing have gradually been changed to instruc- 
tional service which prepares a nurse or 
teacher to make the tests herself. In simple 
demonstrations, the equipment used is ex- 
plained and children’s eyes are teste@ as an 
example of procedure. 

When instruction in eye testing is given 
to nurses or teachers, the equipment and 
methods are explained and the student takes 
part in the testing, receiving correction and 
help in connection with the proper precedure 
on each case. The process is repeated until 
the student can satisfactorily test a child her- 
self, under the supervision of the consultant 
nurse. Fewer children are tested during an 
instructional period than at a demonstration, 
and much more time is necessary. Twenty- 
seven instructional periods have been given 
at which 353 children were tested. In all 
of the localities where individual instruction 
has been given, eye testing has been con- 
tinued -s part of the annual school pro- 
gram. 

+ + 


The Commission has cooperated with the 
State Department of Education in securing 
lists of children eligible for sight conserva- 
tion classes. Special work has been done in 
Nassau County where every superintendent 
and district superintendent was seen. These 
25 school officials presented 165 records of 
children with eye conditions, from which 
eligible cases were selected. A history was 
obtained for each child and many eye ex- 
aminations, also mental and physical exami- 
nations, were necessary in the process of 
elimination. The number was reduced to 59. 
This group was reexamined by an eye physi- 
cian for final recommendations. A_ sight 
conservation class will be opened in the Fall. 
This will be the first county sight conserva- 
tion class in the State. 

A number of school children having seni- 
ously impaired vision and who are unable 
to keep up with their regular grades are re- 
ferred to the Commission from various sec- 
tions of the State. These children are given 
eye examinations and if vision is such that 
they may be retained in the public school, 
and where there is no sight conservation 
class available, clear type textbooks are se- 
cured. These cases require one or more 
visits to the school. The principal and the 
teacher are shown the benefit of an adjust- 
ment which permits a pupil to remain in nor- 
mal surroundings in spite of poor vision. As 
these children require more than merely the 
supplying of clear type books, and as the 
numbers referred from rural sections in- 
creases, the Commission feels strongly that 
there is a greater piece of work to be done 
with this group. 

At the request of school officials lighting 
methods and seating arrangements in class- 
rooms have been observed and suggestions 
given for more suitable arrangements. These 
requests were an outgrowth of contracts made 
at eye-testing demonstrations and sight-con- 
servation surveys. 

+ + 


In counties where there is no free eye serv- 
ice available an effort has been made to 
stimulate interest in the need for eye clinics. 
At the close of the year final arrangements 
were completed for the inclusion of an eve 
clinic in a new county hospital in the south- 
eastern part of the State. Interest and sup- 
port were obtained, in part, through talks 
given by the Director before the county med- 
ical society, to ophthalmologists and _ local 
welfare groups. In two other counties the 
Commission has been asked to assist along 
similar lines. 

By arrangement with the State Depart- 
ment of Health, ophthalmia neonatorum 
cases are followed up by the Commission for 
the Blind after an initial visit has been made 
by the Department of Health. The Commis- 
sion has secured important information in 
connection with these cases, covering medi- 
cal attention at birth, the use of a prophy- 
lactic, delays or failure to arrange for hos- 
pital care, too early discharge from hospital, 
and other factors which influence the care 
of these infants. 

During the three-year period 163 cases have 
been registered. In the first year seven 
babies became blind. In the second year 
three babies lost their sight completely: a 
fourth lost the sight of one eye; two have 
only partial vision. Fortunately, no baby has 
lost vision from ophthalmia neonatorum dur- 
ing the year just completed. The unremit- 
ting concern of the Department is partly re- 
sponsible for this record for the third year. 

Several babies were rehospitalized when 
visited, because of too early discharge and 
without special nursing care being provided 
in the home. The Commission feels gratified 
to have made a beginning toward the ad- 
justment of difficulties which have combined 
to cause damaging results in some of these 
cases. The weaknesses in procedure have 
been found and point the way to correction. 

The above statement takes into account 
only the service reydered where eye infec- 
tion has appeared. The Commission does not 
lose sight of the fact that education is neces- 
sary to prevent the occurrence of eve infec- 
tions in the newborn, through prenatal care. 
The program for prenatal work as conducted 
by the State Board of Health has had the 
active support of the Commission which has 
taken part in the formation of committees 
to further these methods of prevention. 

, ie a. 

It is with regret that very little work in 
the research field can be noted. With sev- 
eral thousand medical histories available, the 
Commission hopes to undertake studies which 
will be of service in prevention work. County 
surveys are being made throughout the year 
and are of special interest in the field of pre- 
vention, in that the eye diagnosis and causes 
of blindness are ascertained and classified 
for further study. 

Case histories of sympathetic ophthalmia 
following eye injuries are being taken each 
year, to be added to the special study started 
in 1928. It is felt that this material will be 
of peculiar value inasmuch as the final re- 
sults of cases of eye injuries are not usually 
known to the eye specialists who originally 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ADJUSTING FREIGHT RATES 
ON COFFEE, TEA, COCOA 


Decisions 


of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Fix 


Charges on Shipments in Interstate Commerce 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with coffee, tea and cocoa. 


By ERNEST I. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


EA being a product of the Far East 
T is imported into this country through 
both the Atlantic and Pacific ports, 
but principally the latter. It is rather 
expensive in comparison with other ar- 
ticles moving by freight, and its bulk is 
considerable in proportion to its weight. 
From the Pacific coast to points each 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
Rivers the transcontinental railroads 
maintain special commodity rates on tea, 
both in carloads and in smaller lots, 
which rates are designed to bring trans- 
portation costs more nearly into line 
with those available from the Atlantic 
ports. Except for these transcontinental 
rates tea moves everywhere on class 
rates. 
a 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has had small part in fixing the rates on 
tea. For many years 24,000 pounds con- 
stituted a minimum carload of tea, and 
this minimum still applies on shipments 
from the Pacific ports, but on shipments 
originating elsewhere the carriers about 
a year ago advanced the minimum 
weight to 30,000 and accompanied this 
increase by a voluntary reduction in the 
carload rates of about 18 per cent. 

The cocoa bean is native to South 
America and certain other tropical coun- 
tries. From it are derived chocolate, 
cocoa or cocoa powder, and a product of 
low fat content, known as cocoa press 
cake, used as an ingredient of livestock 
feed and as a fertilizer. 

Nearly all of the importation of cocoa 
beans into the United States is through 
the port of New York, and the domestic 
production of chocolate and cocoa cen- 
ters largely in the North Atlantic States. 
In 1927 in the case of Cocoa and Choco- 
late Mfrs. Asso. v. Alabama & V. R. Co., 
126 I. C. C. 561, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered a reduction of ap- 
proximately 23 per cent in the carload 
rates on cocoa beans throughout the 
country, together with a reduction of 
approximately 20 per cent in the carload 
rates on chocolate in all sections except 
the South. 


+ + 
This case did not involve rates on co- 
coa, but the cocoa rates have since been 
assailed as unreasonable in a complaint 
now pending before the Commission in 


Docket No. 23054. At present the rates 
on cocoa beans are on substantially the 
same level as those on coffee, while those 
on cocoa and chocolate are about 30 per 
cent higher. The latter rates, in turn, 
are the same, or nearly so, as those on 
candy. The distinction between choco- 
late and candy is, in fact, at times elu- 
sive or nonexistent. It may be observed 
that only the cheaper grades of candy 
are moved in freight service in appreci- 
able volume. * The better grades require 
more expeditious modes of transporta- 
tion. 

Coffee is imported principally through 
the ports of New Orleans and New York. 
It, of course, moves everywhere, but the 
consumption naturally is greatest in the 
North and East where the population is 
densest. To enable coffee to be deliv- 
ered in those sections in competition 
with that imported through New York 
the southern railroads years since estab- 
lished special commodity rates from the 
Gulf ports, in much the same manner 
as the transcontinental carriers estab- 
lished such rates on tea from the Pa- 
cific ports to the East. In the. case of 
coffee these reductions in rates from the 
Gulf to the North reflected themselves 
ultimately in reduced rates at interme- 
diate points in the Southeast and South- 
west, so that today the rates on coffee 
in those territories are somewhat lower 
relatively than those in the North or in 
other sections of the West. 

> > 

fMHE southern and southwestern car- 

riers some years ago also adopted a 
more or less general practice of making 
rates on green coffee slightly lower than 
those on roasted coffee. The purpose 
apparently was to reduce the handicap 
of the interior roaster in selling his 
product against coffee roasted at the 
port of entry. The roasting process en- 
hances the value of the coffee and re- 
duces its weight without material reduc- 
tion in bulk. 

In the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, the most recent 
proceeding in which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission dealt comprehen- 
sively with the rates on coffee, it pre- 
scribed rates on green coffee from, to 
and within the Southwest about 7 per 
cent lower than those on roasted coffee. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries deals with “Canning and Preserving.” 


In the first article on this sub- 


ject, to appear in the issue of Oct. 30, R. S. Hollingshead, Assistant Chief, Food- 
stuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, will tell of the services rendered by the Division to the canning and pre- 


serving industry. 


Curb on Speed for Traffic Safety 
Educating Drivers as to Personal Responsibihity 
By HARRY C, BURNHAM 


Research Director, Motor Vehicle Department, State of Rhode Island 


applies to our modern tendency to 

overemphasize the “speeding up” of 
our daily activities. Little thought is appar- 
ently given to the waste entailed by a small 
increase in speed beyond the normal human 
capacities. Only in these United States do 
we find this general hysteria regarding speed. 
“Step on it” seems to be our national motto. 

This is especially true as regards the op- 
eration of motor vehicles. Motor car manu- 
facturers, in their advertising, traffic engi- 
neers and others stress speed as the prime 
essential and thus add their contribution to 
the building up of “traffic haste.” 

The economic waste for the Year 1930 re- 
sulting from “traffic haste” was 33,000 lives 
snuffed out, injuries to almost 1,000,000 per- 
sons, some of whom were crippled for life, 
and an economic loss of over $100,000,000. War 
is recognized as an economic crime due to 
the wanton wastage entailed, but only in 
the World War do we find a waste com- 
parable to that resulting from misuse of our 
highways. “Traffic haste’ breeds careless- 
ness, selfishness, impatience, and irritation 
and the waste is appalling. Death, sorrow, 
suffering are the human components with the 
destruction of property and financial loss 
the economic factors. 

If it were impossible to prevent this waste, 
we would have to resign ourselves to fate 
with oriental stolidity. However, intensive 
study by many interested agencies through- 
out the country conclusively proves, beyond 
any question, that it is easily possible to 
avoid highway casualties by the use of fore- 
thought and ordinary care. 

Some people have the thought that insur- 
ance will meet the losses caused by “traffic 
haste and waste.” We must remember, how- 
ever, that the money any insurance company 
uses to pay traffic claims comes only from 
premium payments that offer policy holders 
pay for insurance protection. Of course, the 
insurance companies have to use some of the 
money received for administrative expenses 
and in setting up a reserve fund to meet un- 
usual losses, but the major portion of the 
money we pay is our contribution to this 
horrible wastage. If accidents increase in the 
area where we live we pay higher rates, if 


Hiv makes waste.” How truly this 


Wy = — = 22s YY 
examined them. As far as we know, condi- 
tions existing prior to the total loss of sight 
from sympathetic ophthalmia, following acci- 
dents, are not generally available for analy- 
sis through clinical records. As the number 
of these cases is limited in each State, it is 
urged that other commissions accumulate re- 
liable information on sympathetic ophthal- 
mia for study. \ 


they decrease, we pay less premiums. Acci- 
dents decreased in Rhode Island for the year 
1930. The insurance companies voluntarily 
reduced their premium rates. It is estimated 
that, besides the saving of life and limb, the 
reduction in accidents also saved over $300,- 
000 in hard cash for those who have pur- 
chased insurance protection. Accident reduc- 
tion surely is worth while. 

To effect a reduction in highway casualties 
we must know the facts surrounding such oc- 
currences. The State Board of Public Roads 
established a Research Division in the Motor 
Vehicle Department in 1924 to study and 
tabulate highway experiences. Trained in- 
vestigators secured minutely detailed facts 
which were studied and reduced to easily 
understandable charts and graphs. The re- 
sults of the first year’s study were, in many 
respects, directly opposite to previously con- 
ceived notions as to accident causation, so 
much so, in fact, that the Board refrained 
from making the results known until a sec- 
ond year’s study could be made. At the end 
of the second year it was found that the 
facts disclosed could not be disproved and 
then publicity was commenced. 


Radio broadcasts, talks to organizations, 
press releases to the newspapers were util- 
ized to acquaint the public with the facts. 
The cooperation given by the newspapers in 
placing the information in the hands of the 
public was invaluable. 


The main characteristic of the campaign 
was education of the public. The sales re- 
sistance in marketing highway safety is tre- 
mendous. Every prospective buyer is abso- 
lutely sure he is sold up and needs no more, 
but knows of some one else that needs a big 
order. Try and sell him and you get the 
same sold-up condition and so on right down 
the line. This is to be expected. Every 
motor vehicle driver is sure that he can and 
does operate his car in a safe manner. It 
is a common belief on the part of every op- 
erator involved in an accident that he was 
operating in a safe manner and did nothing 
to cause the accident. The fault was all on 
the part of the other person involved, or else 
some condition of the highway, or the 
weather, or some inanimate object was en- 
tirely to blame. 

Why is this so? It is an established fact 
that the average human being is a creature 
of habit We form habits, either good or 
bad. whenever we continually repeat anv 
action or thought. Thus, the more we drive 
an automobile, the deeper we get into the 
habit rut 

Nationally ‘we have developed the “speed 
habit” in every-thing we do. It is not strange 
to find this habit present in our use of the 
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BENJAMIN HARRISON 


President of the United Sta.es 1889-1893 
“Every step taken in the operation of government 
should be under the observation of an intelligent 


and watchful people.” 
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Difficulties of Average Citizen 
in Obeying Crime Laws + - 
Risk of Getting into Jail Increased by Mul- 


tiplying Legal Offenses and by Improper En- 
forcement, Says Illinois Jurist 


By NORMAN L. JONES 


Justice, Supreme Court, State of Illinois 


E ARE living in rather a peculiar era, at 
W a time when there is perhaps more dis- 

respect for law and contempt for the 
enforcement of law than at any previous 
time in our memories. It is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence for people to bewail our 
state, and if they do not altogether con- 
demn our institutions, they habitually criti- 
cize them and demand changes and altera- 
tions, not only in civil and criminal proce- 
dure, but in fundamental law itself. The 
criticisms are harsh and often based upon 
exaggerated data and contorted facts. 


+ + 


Many speakers and newspapers are pleased 
to talk about a crime wave. The very term 
suggests the atiitude of the country toward 
the problem. It connotes something that 
ebbs and flows—something irresistible—a 
high tide of lawlessness. This conception is 
not only false, but it is dangerous. 


A confession of governmental weakness 
and inability to oppose crime is an admission 
too broad for patriotic American people to 
make. It admits a general breakdown of 
orderly government, the certain forecast of 
a final dissolution of our democracy. For 
one, I am unwilling to concur in any such 
confession of weakness and inability. I do 
not believe the people are willfully and in- 
herently lawless. 

It is true that many of our laws are vio- 
lated, but we must remember that here in 
America there are many more laws to vio- 
late than anywhere else in the world. Sen- 
ator Beveridge said: “Americans are, by law, 
forbidden to do more things, and by law, 
forced to do more things than were the Rus- 
sian people under the Czar, and the whole 
country is goose-stepped by the most numer- 
ous and costly bureaucracy the world ever 
saw.” 

As evidence of the alleged criminality of 
our citizens, it is claimed that all of our Fed- 
eral and State penitentiaries are overcrowded 
and that our prison population is greater in 
proportion to our inhabitants than anywhere 
else in the world. Admitting this to be true, 
does it furnish convincing proof that the 
American people have more criminal tend- 
encies than other people have? 


According to the Federal census, there are 
40,000,000 American males of jail age and 
about 150,000 of them enter jails, prisons, or 
penitentiaries yearly. This means, according 
to my arithmetic, that the average adult 
male runs a highly uncomfortable risk. of 
getting into jail for awhile at least some 
time during his life. 


According to statistics, you are four times 
safer from death by tuberculosis than you 
are from getting into a cell. Over. half the 
men who go to prison yearly have never be- 
fore served time. Only 11 per cent are of 
the illiterate type. These figures, by them- 
selves, are appalling and if placed in com- 
parison with penal statistics of other coun- 
tries without explanation would condemn 
our citizens as outlaws. But no fair com- 
parison can be made without explanation. 


Not long ago, Mr. Patterson, superintend- 
ent of prisons of England, Scotland and 


a 
highways. The publicity used in selling many 
motor cars stresses the speed of the motor 
vehicle. Recently I read an advertisement 
written to sell a car which stated that the 
manufacturer guaranteed the car to make 
100 miles per hour. I wonder if the man 
who wrote that copy would like to meet one 
of these cars doing 100 miles per hour on 
the highway he was using to give his family 
a pleasure ride. 
+ + 


Motor vehicles of today run so smoothly 
that we fail to realize how fast we are travel- 
ing. The improvement in the running qual- 
ities of automobiles is reflected in the in- 
crease in the average rates of speed during 
the last five years. In **%S the average rate 
of speed on Rhode Is! » highways was 25.6 
miles per hour, and i:  .ased to 36.9 miles 
per hour in 1929, when we reached our peak 
in the total number of highway accidents. 
The average rate of speed declined 5.7 miles 
per hour in 1930 to an average rate of 31.2 
miles per hour, and highway accidents also 
were reduced. There was a reduction of 22 
deaths and injuries to 400 persons. The 
Board's studies conclusively prove that high- 
way. casualties have a definite relation to 
motor vehicle speeds. 


Perhaps if we changed our habit of think- 
ing of Speed in terms of miles per hour and 
think of feet per second, our viewpoint would 
be entirely different. Each second of time 
a motor vehicle traveling 20 miles per hour 
moves 291-3 feet; 30 miles per hours, 44 feet; 
40 miles per hour, 582-3 feet; 50 miles per 
hour, 731-3 feet. This is important because 
accidents have a habit of occurring in frac- 
tions of a second. 


Speed is not only the subject of the statute 
laws of the State but of physical laws as well. 
These physical laws relate to bodies in mo- 
tion and can not be violated with impunity. 
A body set in motion tends to keep going. 
Its resistance to anv change in speed is called 
inertia. Our engine sets our car in motion 
and supplies the power which pushes the 
car along the road to our destination. The 
vower necessary to move any ody is meas- 
ured in units called foot pounds, which is 
the amount of energy necessary to move one 
pound through space a distance of one foot 
in one second. 

+ + 


Applying this to an automobile on the hieh- 
way gives us the simple, but often fateful, 
equation of an average motor vehicle weigh- 
ing 4,000 pounds traveling 44 feet a second 
(30 miles per hour). developing the stu- 
pendous power of 176,000. foot pounds of 
stored energy which must be dissipated in 
order to stop the car. If a weight of 176,000 
pounds were suspended by a cable a distance 
of one foot from this floor and the cable 
were cut, ‘he results would be terrifying to 
contemplate and yet the potential capacity 
for destruction inherent in the weight is no 
greater than that produced by a motor vehi- 
cle proceeding 44 feet a second (30 miles 
per hour), which is not an uncommon rate 
of speed on our congested city streets. 


Wales, visited this country for the purpose 
of making a study of our principal prisons. 
At one of the penitentiaries in Illinois, a 
group of 21 prisoners were brought to the 
penitentiary to serve time. They were, of 
course, accompanied by officers who possessed 
the necessary mittimuses or commitment pa- 
pers. He was permitted to examine them, 
and afterwards remarked that 19 out of the 
21 could not have been sent to a penitentiary 
within his jurisdiction. 

In England they endeavor to keep their 
citizens out of jail. Here we endeavor to 
overcrowd them. There probation is highly 
developed. Here it is poorly conceived and 
administered. 

Not long ago, Maidstone Jail, one of the 
best known of Great Britain’s prisons, was 
closed, making the twenty-seventh such in- 
stitution in England to be scrapped since the 
outbreak of the World’s War. With this an- 
nouncement was given the information that 
Great Britain’s prison population had de- 
creased 70 per cent since 1914. 


+ + 


From all the facts of which I have been 
able to avail myself, I have concluded that 
the American citizen is about as good as the 
average citizen anywhere, and that the chief 
fault in our social order is rather to be 
blamed upon lawmakers and law enforcers 
than upon the average citizen. 


All the loose criticism is not directed 
against our criminal laws, for we sometimes 
hear an outcry against our civil procedure. 
Often there is justified complaint against 
the law's delay; but even’ members of the 
legal profession are prone to condemn pro- 
cedural law, notwithstanding it has proved 
efficient and wise by centuries of time. 


For example, there is a demand for the 
abolition or curtailment of the right of trial 
by jury. The maintenance of a jury as a 
fact-finding body is of such importance and 
has such a place in our traditions that an 
abandonment of it would mean the forsaking 
of a cherished and valued institution in our 
established system of jurisprudence. There 
is no better or healthier system I know of 
than to have disputed questions of fact both 
in criminal and civil cases passed upon by 
ordinary citizens of ordinary intelligence. 

There are many instances where reforms 
in substantive and procedural law may be 
invoked with profit, but a general assault 
upon and destruction of all existing proce- 
dural™“law, even in the name of reform, will 
lead to chaos and anarchy. The body of the 
law should keep pace with the development 
of the times. It should be kept in form 
under the orderly processes of our Constitu- 
tion and fundamental laws. The people, you 
and I, being in a democracy should be mas- 
ters and not slaves of our laws. The people 
Still have faith in our institutions. Let us 
not, by intemperate, talk, destroy that faith. 


+ + 


Many a citizen of this State has never been 
inside a courtroom. He does not understand 
its jurisprudence or its procedure, but some- 
how, he rests more securely under his roof 
and enjoys with greater freedom the liberty 
which has made him free, because he under- 
Stands and believes there is a limit where 
oppression cannot go; that he cannot be out- 
lawed and destroyed: that he cannot be de- 
prived of his sacred rights and liberties with- 
out a judgment of a jury of his peers and 
the law of the land. 
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Weight Normalcy 
and Methods of 
Attainment 


By 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 


F MAGAZINE and newspaper articles and 
I advertisements are any indication of the 
number of people in the United States 
today who are overweight, it must be ad- 
mitted that of the mature population a vast 
number are in that condition. And, on the 
other hand, one has but to observe the peo- 
ple on the street to realize that a great many 
of them are too thin. Indeed, normalcy is 
the exception. 


It goes without saying that if one has fool- 
ishly allowed himself to become too heavy, 
serious consideration should be given to the 
problem of regaining normal weight. But 
the difficulty in this connection is that many 
persons who realize the folly of their over- 
indulgence, “fall” for diet fads and harmful 
reduction methods. 

Entirely forgetting that perhaps years were 
involved in adding the excess weight, the 
average person who finally becomes con- 
vinced that something be done about the 
matter develops an unreasonable impatience 
and therefore seeks a method that in a few 
weeks will remove the accumulation of many 
months 

And indeed there is no doubt that semi- 
starvation of one type or another will do the 
trick. But such an imposition upon nature 
is exceedingly dangerous and most certainly 
should be avoided. “Eighteen pounds in 18 
days” and similar seductive slogans sound 
very dramatic, but such drastic measures in- 
volve for most persons a real risk. 

No one should embark on a reduction pro- 
gram without first having obtained a physi- 
cian’s advice. But it is equally important 
that the man or woman who is underweight 
seeks medical advice. And the sooner the 
better. Barring cisease, bad habits such as 
the excessive use of stimulants and improper 
food habits are usually at the bottom of this 
condition. 

It should be understood that whether fat 
or thin, everyone has a normal weight stand- 
ard. To attain it through scientifically ap- 
proved methods and then maintain it should 
mean added years of life—a worth-while ef- 
fort indeed. 





